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Cause  cf 


en  Deaths; 

Ton  why  fuch  Numbers 
of  People  died  fuddenly  in  the  Years  1730 
and  173 1;  with  the  moft  proper  Indica^- 
tions  both  to  difcover  the  Danger,  and 

Stroke  from  taking  Effedh 


prevent  tL... 


To  which  is  added, 

A  Dissertation  upon  Bleeding  in  a  Fit  of 
the  Apoplexy  *,  with  Remarks  upon  the  Cafe 
of  an  illuftrious  Perfon  that  lately  dy’d  abroad 
upon  his  Travels. 


To  which  is  prefix’d, 

A  Preface  in  Defence  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  a  gain  ft 
the  Cavils  and  Exceptions  of  fome  late  Writers :  Clear¬ 
ly  demonftrating,  that  Hippocrates ,  Galen ,  and  all  the  great 
Ancients  grounded  their  practical  Indications  upon  Principles, 
and  a  Theory. 
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P  R  E  FACE, 

In  Defence  of  the  Theory  of  Phy- 
Hck,  againft  the  Cavils  and  Ex¬ 
ceptions  of  fome  late  Writers; 
clearly  demonftrating,  that  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  Galen ,  and  all  the  great 
Ancients,  grounded  their  practical 
Indications  upon  Principles  and 
a  Theory. 

AM  fenfible ,  how  much  1 
expoje  my J'elf  to  the  Cenfure 
and  Cavils  of  the  ill-natur  d 
World,  while  I  labour  for 
the  Benefit  of  Mankind ;  but 
as  I  have  no  other  Views 
in  publijhing  this  ‘Treatije, 
hut  to  difcover  the  Principles  of  Medicine, 
fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Nature ,•  and 

A  Caufit 
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Caufe,  of  fudden  Deaths  5  and  the  mofi  pro * 
per  Means  to  prevent  the  fatal  Stroke :  So 
I  hope ,  that  any  little  Failures  or  Mijlakes 
will  be  forgiven  me  on  a  Subject  of  fo great 
Importance  •>  and  upon  which  the  learned 
World  hitherto  has  had  fo  little  Satisf allion. 

BUT  before  I  proceed ,  to  the  Wreatife 
it  felf  I  mujl  befpeak  the  Reader  $  Patience 
a  little y  while  I  obviate  a  few  Objection*, 
that  have  been  lately  rais'd,  by  fome  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Faculty ,  againf  the  Ufe  of 
Theories  in  Phyfick ;  as  if  they  were  incon - 
fifent  with  the  Sentiments  of  the  Ancients ; 
when  its  evident y  even  to  a  Demonfrati - 
on,  that  there  is  fcarce  an  eminent  Writer 
through  all  Antiquity ,  but  what ,  frenuoufy, 
infife d  upon  the  NeceJJity  of  Principles ,  and 
a  jufi  Theory  to  ground  his  praliical  Indi¬ 
cations  upon . 

1  am  extremely  furpris'd,  when  I  fermify 
refect  on  the  little  Progrefs  of  this  noble  Sci¬ 
ence,  through  that  vaf  Flux  of  Ages ,  from 
the  divine  Hippocrates,  down  to  the  prefent 
limes ;  but  if  we  fearch  into  the  Grounds  of 
the/e  Impediments ,  I  am  afraid ,  we  Jhallbe 
oblig'd  to  charge  them ,  in  a  great  Meafure ,  ■ 
to  cur  too  zealoujly  attaching  the  Authority 
of  the  Ancients ,  and  receiving  their  Dill  at  es 
as  the  funding  Laws  of  the  Prof ef ion. 

THE  much  Reading  of  other  Men's 
Works ,  often  tinges  our  Brains  with  their 
Errors y  and  makes  us  never  a  Whit  the  Wifer 

or 
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$r  more  Knowing .  What,  in  them,  was  Wif- 
dom  and  Science,  is,  in  us,  only  Opinion  and 
Bigotry ,  if  we  too  zealoujly  efpoufe  their  No- 
tionsy  and  do  not ,  as  they  did ,  employ  our 
own  Reafon  in  the  Knowledge  of  thofe  Things , 
that  fo  much  endear  d  them  to  Mankind ; 
that  Poferity  would  fooner  quefion  their  own 
SenfeSy  than  difpute  a  Maxim  of  Ariftotle, 
thd  never  fo  contrary  to  Reafon  and  Expe¬ 
rience . 

T HE  true  End  of  all  Principles  in  Phy 
ficky  is  not  only  to  affift  our  Enquiries  in 
making  a  Difcovery  of  the  Caafes ,  and  Ef¬ 
fects  or  Symptoms  of  Difeafes  ±  but  to  di - 
reft  us  in  the  Application  of  fuitable  Reme¬ 
dies,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fuccefsful  Cure: 
And  when  they  have  this  defrable  End,  they 
certainly  deferve  our  regard,  and  are  highly 
worthy  of  our  Attention  and  Conf  deration. 

A  Phyfician,  therefore,  that  is  refolved  to 
/leer  hisCourfe  agreeable  to  the  genuine  Laws 
of  Nature,  will  make  it  his  firfi  and  princi¬ 
pal  Care  to  difcover  the  Confitution  and  Tem¬ 
perature  of  the  Patient,  the  Caufes  of 
Difeafes,  and  their  Effefts  or  Symptoms,  with 
their  Events.  Theje  are  the  Particulars,  he 
ought  carefully  to  ftudy ,  if  ever  he  expefts 
to  fucceed  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes ,  or  make 
any  confiderable  Advances  in  the  Praftice  of 
the  Profeflion. 

I T  is  the  Char  after ,  therefore ,  of  a  con- 
fummate  Phyfician ,  not  only  to  be  able  to  judge 

A  a  well 
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well  of  the  impending  Symptoms ,  and,  from 
thence ,  predict  the  Event  of  the  Difeafe  ; 
but  he  ought  alfo  perfectly  to  underftand  the 
Me  afar  c >  mofl  proper  to  be  taken ,  ^ 

frefent  Cir cum fiances  of  the  Patient  y  and 
to  foretell  with  the  great  eft  ExaStnefs ,  what 
Eft  eels,  that  is,  what  Alterations  and  Changes 
they  will  produce  upon  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Body. 

OF  the  two  former  Particulars ,  Hippo¬ 
crates  undoubtedly  *w as  the  moft  judicious  . 
Mafter  of  all  Antiquity :  He,  not  only,  by 
his  indefatigable  Labour,  underftcod  the  Symp¬ 
toms  of  Difeafes  perfcBly  well \  and  was  a- 
ble  to  foretell  their  Events,  with  very  great 
Certainty ;  but  he  was  alfo  greatly  knowing 
in  the  Secrets  of  the  TFeather,  and  the  Va¬ 
riation  of  the  Seafons ;  and,  fro?n  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Difpofttions  of  the  Air,  and  Afpehh 
of  the  Heavens,  was  able  to  prognofticate  the 
certain  Limes,  when  any  Difeafe  would  be 
Epidemical. 

H  0  W  well,  therefore,  may  we  apply  to 
this  illuftrious  Perfon,  as  a  Phyfician ,  the 
Compliment  that  Thucidides,  the  Greek  Hift* 
torian ,  gives  to  Themiftocles  as  a  General ’ 

,£C  De  Infiantibus  veriffimejudicabat,  &;  de 
“  Futuris  callidiffime  conjiciebat  C  that  is, 
he  had  a  confummaie  Judgment  of  the  pre - 
lent  Circumftances  of  the  Difeafe,  and  fore¬ 
told  with  the  great  eft  Exahhief,  what  would 
be  the  Fate  of  the  Patient , 

BUT 
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BUT  tho  the  Ancients  were  admirably 
expert,  in  both  the  Diagnojiick  ♦ and  Prog - 
noflick  Branches  of  Medicine ,  which  is  the 
Reafon ,  their  Labours  have  been  fa 

much  in  Requejl ,  /y&ro’  all  Ages,  yet,  with 
regard  to  the  Caufes  and  Cures  of  Dijeafes , 
which  are  the  mojl  valuable  Parts  of  Medicine, 
they  were  certainly  very  defective*,  which 
was  owing  to  their  Want  of  true  Principles, 
and  a  jutl  Theory  to  go  upon :  And  this  Want, 
as  I  take  it,  was  the  foie  Reafon,  why  they 
were  fo  baffled  in  the  Cure  of  nervofe  Difeafes  $ 
and  obliged  often  to  have  recourfe  to  Amu¬ 
lets,  Char  abler s,  and  Sigils,  after  thofe  Dif¬ 
eafes,  had  eluded  the  Force  of  the  bef  Reme¬ 
dies ,  they  could  marjhal  againfl  them . 

TH ERE  are Jime  late  Writers ,  that 
have  attempted  to  introduce  the  obfervational 
Method,  as  the  only  Jure  Means  to  improve 
Phyfick,  and  qualify  a  Phyjician  for  Prac¬ 
tice .  One  of  theje,  in  particular,  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  fludied  Hippocrates  more,  if 
you  will  take  his  own  Word  for  it,  than  any 
Man  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe, 
endeavours  to  ground  his  Objervations  upon 
the  Plan  of  Hippocrates^  Books  de  Morbis 
vulg.  but  unhappily  for  him ,  he  appears  'evi¬ 
dently  to  mifake  the  very  Defign  of  thofe  Wri¬ 
tings,  he  attempts  to  copy  after . 

I  never,  for  my  own  Part,  read  a  valu¬ 
able  Author,  but  I  labour,  as  much  as  pof- 
!e,  to  dive  into  the  Spirit  and  Nature 
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his  Meaning ,  and  the  Reafon  and  Dejign  of 
his  Writings -y  and  I  cannot ,  but,  with  a 
great  deal  of  real  Concern ,  obfervey  that  there 
is  fcarce  one  of  Hippocrates^  Commentators , 
that  have  rightly  underfood  him .  'They  have 
tf ten  fallen  upon  the  Works  of  this  great 
Man y  with  a  fujfcient  Fund  of  Learningy 
but  with  little  Judgment ,  or  Solidity  %  of 
Thought :  And  hence  they  have y  many  Timesy 
taken  that  for  the  Senfe  of  Hippocrates, 
that  I  dare  boldly  avery  never  once  enter  d 
bis  Thoughts  :  This  will  more  evidently  ap¬ 
pear  y  by  confi  dering  his  Defign  in  Writing 
the  firfl  and  third  Books  of  his  Epidemicksy 
which  arey  by  ally  acknowledgd  to  be  genu w 
ine.  •  f-  ■  I  I'm 

NOW  it  clearly  appears ,  that  the  avow¬ 
ed  Defign  of  thofe  Writings  were  only  two . 

Firft,  From  particularly  defer ibing  the 
Qualities  of  the  Air,  and  Variety  of  Wea¬ 
ther *y  and  obferving  the  Influence  of  both 
upon  humane  Bodies  he  endeavours  to  fur- 
nifa  us  with  Rules  to  judge  of  the  Kinds  of 
Difeafes,  that  were  mofi  likely  to  be  Fpide -» 
inical,  at  certain  Seafons. 

Secondly,  He  attempt  sy  from  a  Detail  of 
the  Symptomsy  in  particular  Cafesy  during 
the  Courfe  of.  the  Illnefsy  to  give  us  Infrac¬ 
tions,  that  may  enable  us  to  prognoficate  the 
Events  of  Difeafes,  and ,  for  this  Rea¬ 
fon ,  he  is  very  minute  in  giving  an  exalt 
Relation  of  every  particular  Circymfance 
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and  Change ,  that  • happen'd  to  the  Patient, 
each  Day  of  the  DifeaJe. 

O  F  thefe  Particulars ,  Hippocrates  made- 
great  Account ;  and  by  obferving  their  Ef¬ 
fects,  and  the  Confequences  that  followed ,  he 
arriv'd  at  a  very  great  Certainty ,  not  toy 
Z7Z  prognof  icating  the  Events  of  Difeafes ,  but 
hi  foretelling  what  Difeafes  would  be  Epide¬ 
mical  at  certain  Seafons. 

NO  W  how  egregioufly  mif  alien mujl  thefe 
Gentlemen  be,  that  attempt  to  di/cover  the 
Caufes  and  Cures  of  Difeafes  from  thefe  Ob - 
fervations ;  when  it's  evident ,  the  Defign  of 
the  Author  was  level' d  at  quite  another 
Purpofe ,  and  intended  only  to  apprize  us  of 
the  Symptoms ,  us  to  make  a  fare. 

Prognojis  of  the  Events  of  Difeafes ,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  this  Detail  of  thefe  Writings ! 

BUT ,  /to  Hippocrates  grounded  his 
practical  Indications ,  upon  an  Hypothecs  or 
Theory ,  may  certainly  be  collected  from  other 
Parts  of  his  Works ;  for  in  his  Books  de  * 
Morbis,  W /to  de  fAffedionibus  be  advifes, 
“  That  none  prefume  to  enter  upon  the  Pro- 
cc  vince  of  curing  Difeafes,  that  have  not 
“  firft  well  confider’d  their  Caufes,  that  is, 
the  Principles  from  whence  they  derive  their 
Origin .  And  a  little  after ,  he  exprefly  tells 
us\\,  “  That  all  Difeafes,  that  proceed 
<c  from  Principles  within  the  Body,  owe 
cc  their  Origin  to  either  Bile  or  Phlegm”: 
He  purfues  the  Argument,  upon  the  fame 

*  Lib.  I.  de  Morbis.  *f  Lib.  de  Affedioni- 
bus.  ||  Ibid. 

Priu - 
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Principles ,  and  afferts *,  “  That  Bile  and 
<c  Phlegm  are  brought  into  the  World 
“  with  us,  are  co-exiflent  with  the  firft 
“  Principles  of  Life,  and  continue  ever 
<c  after,  in  greater  or  leffer  Proportions.” 
As  thefe  two  Principles  are  in  all  Men  liv¬ 
ings  according  to  the  Sentiments  of  this  great 
Man-,  fo  he  J'ubjoins  this  Inference ,  “  *f*That 
<c  when  they  happen  to  be  vitious  or  re- 
tc  dundant,  they  fail  hot  to  become  the 
€<  Parent  of  all  Difeafes,  that  any  way  can 
cc  affedt  the  Conftitution  of  humane  Bo- 
u  dies.” 

NOW,  1  appeal  to  the  common  Senfe  of 
Mankind ,  whether  this  be  not  a  Theory,  or 
a  Method  of  invefigating  the  Caufes  of 
Difeafes  upon  Principles :  And  his  Succejfors 
were  Jo  Jenfible  of  the  Necejfity  of  a  jujl 
Theory ;  and  that  Hippocrates  had  pointed 
cut  the  Way  to  one-,  that  they  exprefy 
grounded  the  Cure  of  Difeafes  upon  thefe 
Principles ,  and  attempted  to  di [cover  Reme¬ 
dies,  that  they  judg'd  mod  proper ,  to  purge 
off  and  correSl  Bile  and  Phlegm  when  vitious 
or  redundant ;  and  thefe  they  dignified  with 
the  Titles  of  Chologogues  and  Phlegm a- 
gogues. 

NOR,  is  this  otherwife ,  than  what  all 
the  great  Ancients  thought  upon  thefe  Sub - 
jells -,  they  made  a  DijlinBion  between  their 

*Lifa.  I.  de  Morbis.  f  Lib.  de  Affectionibus. 

Know- 
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■ ;  *  *  -  < 

Knowledge  of  Difeafes  by  Obfervation ,  which 
depends  upon  a  careful  InfpeCtion  of  all  the 
S » mptoms  -,  /tor  Knowledge  of  them  from 
their  Caufcs ,  /-to  arife  from  a  rational  De¬ 
duction  of  Principles ,  grounded  upon  Obfer - 
vation ,  /-6<?  evident  Laws  of  Nature ; 

doubtlefs  they  both  have  their  Weight , 
and)  under  '  right  Management ,  <?r^ 

great  Confequence  in  Practice.  A  carefid 
Collection  of  the  Symptoms  exhibits  to  our 
View  a  clear  Idea  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Difeafe dto  <2  faithful  Collection  of  the 
Caufes,  by  rational  Deductions,  from  evident 
Principles ,  conftitutes  the  EJfence:  Nor  can 
I  conceive  it  poffible ,  /to  any  Phyfcian  can 
jet  about  the  Cure  of  Difeafes ,  with  any 
ProfpeCl  of  Succefs ,  without  a  Knowledge 
of  the  Caufes,  that  is,  of  the  effential  Pro¬ 
perties,  that  confitute  the  Difeafe ,  /& 

Principles  upon  which  they  depend . 

/r  would  little  avail  us,  that , 
convulfive  or  palfical  Difeafes,  the  Senfations 
or  Motions,  or  both  of  any  Organ  were  im¬ 
pair'd  or  defective,  if  we  had  no  other  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  effential  Properties  of  the  Dif 
eafe,  that  is,  if  we  were  unable  to  difeover , 
upon  what  Principles,  in  the  Nerves  and 
Mufcles ,  thefe  Motions  were  dif  concerted ,  in 
order  to  produce  thefe  DefeCts;  for  it  is 
only  from  a  Knowledge  of  thefe  Principles , 
that  we  can  draw  thofe  practical  Indie  a - 

B  tions , 
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iions ,  moji,  proper  to  be  taken ,  in  the  Cure 
of  : Difeafes .  it  is,  from  a  Want  of 

this  Knowledge ,  /jhtf  Hippocrates,  and  his 
excellent  Commentator  Galen,  fo  frequently 
complain  of  the  Fallacioujhefs  of  Experience , 
that  is,  an  Experience  not  joined  with  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Caufes. 

1  (hall  here,  for  the  better  Information  of 
the  Reader,  beg  leave  to  fate  the  Points  in 
Debate,  between  the  Gentlemen  that  attempt 
to  ground  their  practical  Indications  upon 
Principles  and  a  "Theory  ;  and  thofe  con - 
cernd  in  fupport  of  the  obfervational  Me¬ 
thod  of  Practice .  The  Phyfcians  of  the 
former  Clafs  ground  their  Succefs  of  Prac¬ 
tice  upon  a  perfeB  Knowledge  of  the  Caufes , 
which  Knowledge  is  deriv'd  from  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Nature .  Thofe  of  the  Eat  ter  upon 
a  real  Knowledge  of  the  Symptoms  and  their 
P rognojlicks . 

THE  Practice  of  the  former  is  regular y 
and  arifes  from  a  rational  Deduction  of 
Principles,  that  difeover  to  us,  the  Chain 
of  Caufes ,  that  fupport  the  Symptoms  upon 
the  Conjiitution ;  and  betwixt  which ,  and 
the  Caufes,  there  is  a  necefary  and  infepara- 
ble  Connexion  ;  fo  that,  if  you  remove  the 
Caufes,  you  abfolutely  relieve  the  Symptoms , 
and  cure  the  Difeafe . 
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THE  Prablice  of  the  latter  depends 
wholly  upon  the  Obfervation  of  the  Symp¬ 
toms  ,  and  their  Events  5  but  as  there  is  no 
'  necefary  Connexion ,  between  the  Principles 
of  the  Symptoms  and  the  Principles  of 
the  Cure,  for  want  of  a,  proper  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Principles  of  the  Caufes ,  fo 
its  impofible,  but  that  a  Practice ,  ground¬ 
ed  upon  Juch  precarious  Indications ,  muft  be 
often  liable  to  very  fatal  Mif  akes. 

IT  is  true,  according  to  Celfus  there 
were  Empiric ks  of  old ,  who  contended ,  that 
the  Search  into  Nature ,  and  the  dark  and 
latent  Caufes  of  Things  were  needlefs  ;  but 
all  the  great  Ancie?its  were  quite  of  another 
Mind-,  they  were  fully  perjuaded,  that  it 
was  a  necejfary  Point ,  and  impofjible  to  fet 
about  the  Cure  of  Difeafes ,  with  any  Pro- 
fpelt  of  Succefs ,  unlefs  they  were  well  ap¬ 
priz'd  of  their  Origin  and  Caufe .  This  is 

the  Voice  of  all  found  Antiquity  :  All  the 
moft  judicious  Writers ,  from  thefe  Times 
down  to  our  own ,  have  fallen  into  the 
fame  Sentiments  the  fame  Way  of  Think-  ' 
ing,  and  unanimoufy  purfu'd  the  fame  He- 

fign- 

\  *  '  •  /•  \  $  1 

THE  Misfortune  of  all  was ,  that  very 
few  of  their  Succefors,  had  either  the  Ge- 

*  Piref.  Corn.  Celfi.  p.  7? 

B  2  nius. 
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niusy  Spirit ,  or  Capacity  of  thefe  iliuftriou s 
Majlers.  Moji  of  'em  aver'd ,  that  all  the 
Treafures  of  Wifdom ,  fo  far  as  related  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Phyfick,  and  the  Cure  of 
DifeaJ'es ,  were  only  difcoverable  in  thefe 
Foimtains  oj'  Antiquity ,  that  is,  in  the 
Works  of  Hippocrates  a?id  Galen.  * 

THESE  Books  were  not  only  religioufy 
jludied ,  but  they  accounted  it  an  inexpiable 
Crime,  for  any  Man  to  dare  to  deviate 
from  their  Sentiments ;  fo  that,  in  all  their 
Coniroverfies ,  the  ultimate  Appeal  was  al¬ 
ways  to  the  Authority  of  the  one  or  other 
of  thefe  great  Men . 

ACCORDINGL  T,  for  fever  al  Ages, 
they  did  little  more,  than  copy  and  tran- 
fcribe,  from  the  Writings  of  thofe  illuflrious 
Originals ;  and  he  was  judg'd  the  bejl  Au¬ 
thor,  who  was  able  to  give  the  finefl  Turn 
to  the  Manner  and  Stile  of  his  Writings: 
Nor  was  there  any  Occafon  for  new  Mat¬ 
ter,  fo  the  Compofition  was  Elegant,  and  the 
Stile  clafjicaL  And  this,  as  I  take  it,  was 
the  great  Reafon ,  why  fo  little  was  done,  in 
Phyfick,  before  the  Beginning  of  the  lafl  Cen¬ 
tury  ;  when  Men  •  began  to  fling  off  the 
Shackles  of  Antiquity,  to  fearch  into  the 
Nature  of  DifeaJ’es ,  and  deduce  from  Prin¬ 
ciples  a  juft  Theory,  that  lets  us  into  the 

moll 
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mojl ■  fecret  and  abflrufe  Caufes  of  their 
Exifence . 

IT  cannot ,  indeed ,  be  deny  d,  but  that  Janie 
of  our  Modern  Phyficians  have  undertaken  to 
write  of  Difeafes ,  tbo'  it  evidently  appears , 
from  their  Writings ,  /fctf  they  ^r<?  incapa¬ 
ble  of  diffinguifhing  betwixt  the  Caufes  and 
EffeSls,  or  the  Caufes  and  Symptoms  of 
Difeafes :  And  this  is  the  Re  of  on ,  why  # 
learned ,  Modern  Author ,  is  Jo  egregioujly 
miftaken, ,  to  fubftitute  Heat  and  Cold  as 

Caufes ,  when  the  meanejl  Smatterer  in  Phi- 
lofophy  could  have  inform'd  him ,  they 
^  Qualities  of  Bodies ,  or  o/' 

CVzzf/b ;  confequently  alterable  according 
as  the  Conjtitution  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids 
are  elevated  or  deprefsd ,  in  their  Motions , 
beneath  the  Balance  of  Nature-,  that 
is,  the  Qualities  of  Heat  and  Cold,  fol¬ 
low  the  Courfe  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids , 
infeparably  connected  with  their 
Motions ,  according  as  they  are  higher  or 
lower,  fwifter  or  fower,  than  is  confjlent 
with  the  natural  Standard  of  Health. 

HOWEVER ,  even  this  Gentleman 
himfelf  to  do  him  juftice,  is  Jo  candid,  as 
to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  manifef  Dif¬ 
ference  between  foretelling  the  Changes  and 
Events  of  Difeafes,  and  being  able  to  effec¬ 
tuate  a  fuccefsful  Cure ,  or,  as  he  more  ele¬ 
gantly 
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gantly  expreffes  it,  <c  In  being  able  to  ref* 
“  cue  the  Patient  from  the  very  Jaws  of 
“  Death”. 

I N  this  particular,  he  is  certainly  in  the 
right ;  for  the  former  depends  upon  a  care - 
ful  InJpeBion  of  all  the  Symptoms,  as  they 
Juccejjively  afield  the  Confiitution,  during 
the  Courfe  of  the  Difeafe ;  "The  latter  is 
owing  to  a  Difcovery  of  thofe  Principles 
that  conflitute  the  Caufes:  For  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Practice  necefiarily  refult  from  the 
Principles  of  the  Caufes ,  and  are  a  ne- 
cefary  Confequence  of  a  rational  and  juft 
Theory,  grounded  upon  the  evident  Laws 
of  Nature . 

» 

1  have,  indeed,  been  the  more  pro¬ 
lix  upon  this  Subjedl,  and  more  warmly 
efpousd  the  Principles  of  Medicine,  becaufe 
the  Profefiors  of  Phyfick  are  not  intitul'd 
to  Succefs  any  farther,  than  as  they  are 
appriz'd  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Caufes . 
This  was  the  Reafon ,  why  I  fometime  ago  pub? 
lijh'd my  New  Theory  of  Phyiick  and  Difea- 
ks,  grounded  upon  the  Principles  of  the  New¬ 
tonian  Philo fophy,  in  which  I  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  account  for  all  the  various  Altera  tions  and 
Changes,  that  happen  in  humane  Bodies, 
whether  under  a  State  of  Health  or  Dif- 
eafes,  from  the  mechanical  Afietdions  of  Mat¬ 
ter  and  Motion:  But  as  that  Book  is  now. 

en- 
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entirely  out  of  Print ,  and  extremely  fcarce 
to  be  met  with  ',  fo,  if  my  Avocatio?is  will 
give  me  Leifure ,  I  intend  to  make  jtich 
Additions ,  in  the  next  ImpreJJto?i,  as  Jhall 
render  it  a  compleat  Model  of  Phyftck,  anfwer - 
ing  to  all  the  Intentions  of  Cure ,  even  in 
the  moft  perplexmg  Maladies . 

,  ,  t 

T  HE  fur  eft  Mark  of  a  true  theory 
is ,  that  it  does  not  only  hit  two  or  three 
Particulars ,  but  anfwer s  all  the  Difficul¬ 
ties  it  is  apply  d  to,  and  is  adequate  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Subjell,  in  its  whole 
'  Extent,  and  through  all  its  feveral  Bran¬ 
ches  \  and  when  the  feveral  Parts  are 
clearly  diJcover'J-  well  digefted,  and  con¬ 
duced  upon,  the  Principles  of  right  Rea - 
Jon,  there  appears,  methinks,  more  of  true 
Beauty ,  Harmony,  and  folid  good  Senfe, 
at  the  Bottom  of  fuch  a  'Theory,  than 
can  pojjibly  arife  from  any  imaginary  Hy- 
pothejis,  how  artfully  foever  contriv'd . 

T  O  conclude  \  though  the  Ancients  were 
very  DefeCive  in  their  Theories  of  Me¬ 
dicine,  yet  it  muft  be  confefs'd,  they  did 
great  Things  for  the  Times  and  Ages  in 
which  they  liv'd ;  and  it  can  be  imputed 
to  nothing  but  the  moft  ftupid  Ignorance, 
if  affifted  with  the  late  Improvetnents  in 
natural  PhiloJ'ophy,  the  modern  Difcoveries 
of  Anatomy ,  and  the  Advances  ?nade  in 

other 
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other  Parts  of  natural  Knowledge,  we  do 
not  excel  them  in  all  the  Branches  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  ;  and  arrive  at  greater 
Perfection  in  our  Practice ,  than  could 
pofjibly  be  expected  from  them ,  under  that 
Cloud  of  Darknefs,  in  which  they  were  in¬ 
volv'd. 


College  of  Phyficians, 


In  fflarwick-Lane, 
Jan.  12,  1732. 
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N  treating  of  thofe  Affedtions 
that  {trike  the  vital  Organs 
with  a  univerfal,  fudden  Stop, 
that  is,  that  infer  an  abfolute 
Palfie  or  Convulfion  in  the 
Motion  of  the  Heart,  Cerebel¬ 
lum ,  and  of  the  Medulla  Oblon¬ 
gata ,  in  the  higheft  Senfe  of  the  Words; 
whereby  the  Patient  is  affedied  with  hid¬ 
den  Death,  or  a  total  Ceflation  of  Motion 
in  all  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural  Or¬ 
gans,  I  {hall  firft  confider  the  Symptoms 
that  precede  this  furprizing,  fudden  Change. 
Secondly,  I  {hall  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  feveral  Caufes,  that  introduce  fuch  a 
fatal  Scene  of  Things:  And  laftly,  clofe 
all,  by  confidering  the  nioft  proper  Means 
to  Have  off  the  preceding  Symptoms, 
and  prevent  the  fatal  Caufes  from  taking 

Effect. 
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Sudden  Deaths  were  fo  generally 
epidemical  in  the  Years  173a,  and  1731, 
that  whoever  revifes  the  Yearly  Bills 
for  thefe  two  Years;  and  compares  them 
with  the  yearly  Bills  for  twenty  Years 
Backward,  will  perceive,  that  there  is  no 
Seafon,  tho’  ever  fo  lickly,  in  which,  the 
Article  of  fudden  Deaths  and  Apoplexies 
was  near  fo  numerous,  as  during  that 
Period  of  Time. 

The  Quickfilver  in  the  Gage  of  the 
Barometer,  during  the  Courfe  of  the 
Year  1730,  generally  flood  at  23  £  to 
feldom  did  it  afife  to  29-,  but  very  rarely 
to  29  \ ;  and  this  was  occafion’d  from  the 
moifl  Vapours  and  dampy  Rains  that 
affe&ed  both  the  Spring,  Summer,  and 
Autumnal  Seafon  of  that  Year;,  where-- 
upon  the  Spring  of  the  Air  \vas  extreme¬ 
ly  relax’d,  and  confequently  fitted:  to 
produce  Palfies,  Apoplexies,  and  fudden 
Deaths,  from  a  Depreffion  of  the  vital 
Organs  beneath  the  Standard  of  Nature. 

But,  in  the  Year  1731,  rarely  did  it 
fall  beneath  29  and  was  often  buoy’d 
up  to  29,  f,  and  fometimes  to  30,  and 
30  s  5  and  this  was  occafion’d  from  the 
extreme  Drynefs- of  the  Seafon;  a  Drought 
fo  univerfal  as  fcarce  to  be  parallel’d  in 
the  Memory  of  Man,  and  which,  in  the 
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Nature  of  Things,  muft  produce  very  fa¬ 
tal  Effe&s  in  the  Motions  of  humane 

*  s  »  *  ‘t 

Bodies,  where  the  vital  Organs  were  lan¬ 
guid  and  unable  to  fupporc  the  SJhocks 
of  thefe  two  oppofite  Extremes. 


B  y  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  Air  was 
^Epidemical  in  the  Year  1730,  and  1731; 
and  that  thefe  fudden  ^atal  Effects  did  arife 
from  either  the  Extremes  of  its  fudden 
Rarefa&ion  or  Condenfation ;  which  occa- 
fioned,  in  the  Nerves  of  the  vital  Organs, 
either  an  abfolute  Convulfion,  pr  an  abfo- 
lute  Pally,  -  and  confequently  a  fudden 
Peath. 


There  is,  in  the  fpace  of  thefe  two 
Years,  an  Advance  upon  the  Article  of 
fudden  Deaths,  above  what  they  were  in 
any  two  Years  preceding,  fufficient  to  intitle 
them  of  an  epidemical  Nature,  efpecially 
if  we  confider  the  abfolute  Number  of 
Deaths  in  the  Accounts  of  thefe  laft  two 
Years  ;  for  in  the  Year  1729,  there  died 
in  all  29722;  whereof  died  of  Apoplexies 
and  fudden  Deaths  only  182;  but  altho’ 
there  died  only  26761,  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  Year  1730,  which  is  very  near  3000. 
fewer,  yet,  in  the  Article  of  Apoplexies 
and  fudden' Deaths,  there  was  a  confi- 
derable  Advance,  for  it  fwell’d  to  238, 
which  is  a  very  large  Increafe  if  we  com- 
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pare  the  Disproportion  between  the  abfo- 
lute  Numbers  of  Deaths,  in  this  and  the 
preceding  Year.  And  if  we  defeend  to 
Particulars,  and  confider  it  in  a  more  con¬ 
tracted  fpace  \of  Time,  we  fhall  find,  that 
it  anfwers  equally  as  ftrong  or  rather  more 
ftrongly  in  home  Seafons  than  others;  for 
it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Weekly-Bill 
for  Novernb.  24,  1730,  Twelve  Perfons 
were  reported  to  have  been  ftruck  with 
the  Apoplexy,  or  fudden  Death,  tho’  the 
whole  Amount  of  Burials  that  Week  was 
only  435  :  But  in  that  memorable  Week¬ 
ly-Bill  of  Tuefday  November  11,  1729, 
although  there  died  in  all  993,  yet  of  A- 
poplexies  and  fudden  Deaths,  only  feven  j 
fo  that  all  Things  duly  confider’d,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  in  the  cleared:  Light,  manifeft,  that 
the  Caufes  of  fudden  Deaths  and  Apo¬ 
plexies  were  Epidemical  in  the  Year  1730; 
and  greatly  more  rife,  confidering  the 
fmall  Number  of  People,  that  dy’d  of  all 
Difeafes,  in  comparifon  of  what  expir’d  the 
Year  before.  And  of  the  Year  1730,  that 
they  were  much  more  general  in  the 
Autumn  and  later,  than  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer  Seafon  of  the  fame  Year. 

In  the  Year  1731  there  died  of  fud¬ 
den  Deaths  and  the  Apoplexy  237,  al¬ 
though  the  whole  Number  of  Deaths  and 
Burials  for  that  Year,  amounted  only  to 
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■if, 2,  which  is  1499  fewer  than  dy’d 
the  Year  before:  And  of  this  Year  1731 
it  appears,  that  a  Diftindtion  is  to  be  made, 
in  relation  tc  the  Number  of  fudden 
Deaths,  between  the  Spring  and  latter 
Seafon,  and  more  efpecially  between  the 
latter  Seafon,  and  the  latter  Part  of  the 
latter  Seafon ;  for  about  the  24th  of  De¬ 
cember  1731,  it  fuddenly  fet  into  an  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  Froft,  and  fo  continu’d  till 
Wednefday  the  29th,  and  then  as  fudden¬ 
ly  broke  into  an  extremely  warm  Thaw, 
which  produc’d  fuch  an  abundance  of  moift 
Damps,  and  Vapours,  that  a  great  many 
People  declar’d  they  never  obferv’d  the 
like  before;  thefe  fudden  Changes  had 
very  fatal  Effedls  upon  Perfons  whofe  vi¬ 
ta^  Organs  were  weakly  difpos’d;  for  the 
following  Weekly  Bill  gave  us  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  10  that  dy’d  fuddenly  and  of 
the  Apoplexy,  which  is  a  vaft  Number, 
confidering,  that  the  whole  Account  of 
Deaths  this  Week  was  only  452. 

Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  dire  Ca¬ 
lamity,  that  often  attends  fudden  Deaths, 
efpecially,  when  the  Principal  of  a  Family 
is  fuddenly  fnatch’d  from  the  Embraces  of 
a  loving  Wife,  and  tender  Children,  could 
have  prevailed  upon  me  to  attempt  a 
Difcourfe  upon  this  Subject.  To  be  alive 
and  dead,  alrooft  in  the  lame  Inftant  of 

Time, 
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Time,  is  a  Scene  extremely  fhocking  to 
humane  Nature.  To  fee  a  Man  in  a  to¬ 
lerable  good  State  of  Health,  to  perceive 
him  able  to  enjoy  the  Converfation  of 
his  Friends  and  Acquaintance ;  to  eat,  to 
drink,  and  be  merry:  And  all  on  a  fud- 
den  to  behold  the  fame  Perfon  diverted  of 
Life  and  Motion ;  and,  at  once,  ftruck  off 
from  the  Lift  of  the  Living,  is  a  Change 
very  extraordinary ;  and  which  muft  affeft 
the  ftouteft  Heart  with  Terror  and  Sur¬ 
prize. 

Now  to  be  able  to  difcover  the  Caufes 
of  thefe  fudden,  fatal  Changes ;  to  trace 
out  the  preceding  Symptoms,  that  give 
Warning  of  their  Coming,  and  the  fecret 
•  Springs  by  which  the  Caufes  aft,  will  be 
a  Means  of  preventing  thefe  Caufes  from 
taking  Effeft,  and  confequently  of  fccuring 
the  Life  of  the  Patient,  under  the  greateft 
impending  Danger  ;  for  it  will  be  too  late 
to  implore  the  Afliftance  of  Phyfical  Ad* 
miniftrations,  when  the  Mine  is  fprung, 
and  the  Blow  given,  that  is,  when  the  fa¬ 
tal  Stroke  has  put  an  entire  ftop  to  the 
vital  Motions  of  the  animal  Machine. 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  Principles  of  Vitality  in  a 
humatie  Body ;  and  of  the  Con - 
fetf,  Agreement y  and  Harmony 
that  evidently  appear  in  the  Me- 
chanifm  of  the  principal ,  vital 
Organs .  < 

BUT,  before  I  proceed  to  treat  of 
the*  Nature  and  Caufe  of  fudden 
Deaths,  it  will  be  highly  neceflary,  in 
the  firft  Place,  that  I  attempt  to  difcover 
the  Principles  of  Vitality  in  Animals,  or 
thofe  Powers  in  the  Body,  by  which  Ani¬ 
mals  are  faid  to  live,  and  upon  whofe 
Obftrudtion  and  Interception,  the  Animal 
immediately  expires. 

I  have  not  Time  here,  nor  will  the 
Compafs  I  have  allotted  my  felf  in  this 
Treatife  permit  me,  to  trace  Life,  and  the 
Principles  of  Vitality  to  their  Fountain  Head; 
or  fet  down  the  Experiments  neceflary  to 
convince  the  Reader,  of  the  Grounds  of 
Life,  from  Obfervation  and  Fa 61 ;  but  I 
fhall  here,  for  his  better  Information,  lay 
down  a  Propofltion  founded  on  the  Ex¬ 
periments,  I  have  made,  both  upon  Rep- 
t  .  tile! 
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tiles,  and  the  Animals  of  a  more  per¬ 
fect  Kind ;  and  which  I  hope  will  be  a 
Means  of  clearing  thofe  Points  from  all 

Difficulties*  '  x 

••  •  .  » 

Prop.  That  all  Animals,  the  flower  their 
internal  Motions,  that  is,  their  Circulati¬ 
on,  the  lefs  Quantity  of  real  Blood  they 
contain.  The  lefs  Quantity  of  Blood  they 
contain,  the  flower  their  progreffive  Mo¬ 
tions  :  And  this  appears  to  be  the  State  of 
Creatures  through  all  their  different  Claf- 
fes  from  the  meaneft  Reptile  to  the  moft 
perfedt  organiz’d  Animal. 

A  n  d  if  we  proceed,-  to  confider  this 
Propofition,  in  Relation  to  particular  Kinds 
of  Animals,  we  fhall  perceive  that  the 
very  Reptiles  have  fo  much  Blood  near 
the  Central  Point  of  their  Bodies,  where 
their  Motions  are  the  moft  adlive,  as  to 
excite  an  ofcillatory  Motion  in  the  Veffels 
of  their  extreme  Parts.  This  feems  to 
be  the  State  and  Condition  of  Snails,  that 
are  the  flowed:  in  their  progreffive  Mo¬ 
tion,  contain  the  lead:  Quantity  of  Blood ; 
and  of  Confequence  have  the  lead:  inter¬ 
nal  Motion  ;  which  leffens,  as  it  approaches 
nearer  to,  or  recedes  farther  off  from  the 
Center  of  the  Body,  which  is  the  Heart. 

Where- 
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Wherefore,  as  the  Blood  of  thefe 
Reptiles  is  driven  from  the  Heart,  and  comes 
nearer  the  Surface  of  the  Body,  it  changes, 
from  the  Slownefs  of  its  Motion,  into  an 
afh-colour’d  flimy,  vifcid,  Humour,  which 
conftitutes  far  the  greater  Quantity  of 
their  natural  Juices.  But  this  Juice  as  it 
advances  nearer  the  Adtion  of  the  vital  Prin¬ 
ciple,  again  changes  its  vifcid  Confiftence 
into  a  Quality  more  fanguineous,  which, 
as  foon  as  it  has  pafs’d  the  Adtion  and 
Force  of  the  vital  Organ,  it  again  looks, 
and  by  Degrees  beconies  paler. 

But  here  a  Queftion  very  properly  a- 
rifes,  and  that  is,  whether  the  Blood  is 
the  Caufe  of  Life,  and  the  Activity  of 
thefe  Motions,  according  to  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward's  Sentiments ;  or  thefe  Motions  are 
the  Caufe  of  the  Blood,  that  is  the  Caufe 
of  any  Fluids  exifting  in  the  Appearance  of 
Blood  :  And  of  this  we  are  certain,  that 
in  perfect  and  well- conflituted  Animals, 
the  Blood  is  greatly  changed  in  all  Cafes 
where  the  Motions  of  the  Solids  either  in- 
creafe  or  leflen ;  and  if  the  Organs  have 
this  Power  to  change  and  alter  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  Blood,  they  mu  ft  have  the 
fame  Power  to  generate  it ;  not  that  I 
would  ha  ve,  what  I  either  have  fa  id,  or 
{hall  fay,  upon  this  Subject,  to  derogate 
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from  that  facred  Maxim,  that  the  Life  is 
in  the  Blood  ;  for  the  Life  is  affuredly  fo 
far  in  the  Blood,  that  without  this  Fluid, 
Life  cannot  exift,  even  in  the  moft  imper- ; 
fedt  Animals. 

•  >  \  J  . 

That  Motion  is  a  Property  infepa- 
r  ably  annex’d  to  Life,  is  certain ;  but  that 
the  Idea  of  Life  is  fo  wholly  involv’d  in 
the  Property  of  Motion,  as  not  to  con¬ 
tain  other  Properties  fuperior  to  it  in  Na¬ 
ture,  is  a  Propofition,  that  could  never 
have  been  believ’d,  had  not  fome  Smat- 
terers  in  Philofophy  zealoufly  maintain’d  it. 

Th  ose  Experiments  that  are  brought  by 
*  Dr.  Woodward  to  prove,  that  the  Life  of 
the  Animal  is  in  the  Blood,  prove  no  more, 
but,  that  the  Fibres  of  the  Organs  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  put  in  Motion,  by  the  Ap¬ 
plication  of  proper  Objedts,  a  long  Time 
after  their  natural  Motions  are  extindt; 
and  which,  if  they  prove  any  Thing,  would 
prove,  that  a  Piece  of  Cat-Gut  has  Life, 
becaufe,  if  it  is  cut  in  Pieces,  and  thefe 
Pieces  ftrew’d  upon  any  warm  Body,  they 
will  fhrink  up  their  Fibres,  and  turn  and 
rowl  like  fo  many  Maggots. 

i  1  .  ■ 

There  is,  therefore,  fomething,  more 
neceffary  to  Life,  befides  the  Motion  of 

the 
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the  Part%  though  taken  in  the  moft  ab- 
folute  Senfe  of  the  Words ;  for  Life,  ef- 
pecially  Animal  Life,  implies  an  Exiftence 
of  Motion,  together  with  an  Exiftence  of 
Senfation  ;  or  at  lead:  a  Capacity  of  Senfe 
agreeable  to  fuch  a  -State  of  Being,  as  the 
Animal  is  capable  of.  And  as  there  are 
different  Claffes  of  Animals,  fo,  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  Claffes,  are  as  much  diftinguiffi’d 
from  their  different  Degrees  of  Senfation, 
as  the  different  Motions  of  their  Organs. 

Motion,  and  a  Capacity  of  Senfation 
therefore,  are  the  Powers,  that  confti- 
tute  the  Principles  of  Vitality  in  animal 
Bodies  ;  and  the  Inftruments  ordain’d  by 
Nature,  for  the  Exercife  of  thefe  Princi¬ 
ples,  are  the  Organs  of  the  Heart,  of  the 
Brain,  and  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata: 
The  latter  affifts  the  Senfation,  the  for¬ 
mer  the  Motions,  that  are  neceffary  to 
fupport  the  Life  of  the  Animal. 

Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  difcover  the 
vital  Union  of  fome  Animals,  or  wherein 
their  Principle  of  Vitality  confifts  ;  as  for 
Example!  What  Organ  is  it,  that  fupports 
the  vital  Union  of  a  Snake  or  Adder  ? 
for  if  you  divide  the  Head  from  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  that  Divifion  will  not  immediately 
put  an  End  to  the  Life  of  thefe  Animals. 
Divide  the  Body  into  divers  Pieces,  and 
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it  will  ftill  give  Tokens  of  Motion,  of  Senfa- 
tion,  and  confequently  of  Life.  Open  the 
Breaft  and  take  out  the  Heart  and  Lunge,  and 
notwithftanding  this  Exfe&ion  the  carnous 
Fibres  will  give  evident  Tokens  of  their 
Vitality.  Thefe  Experiments,  I  have,  more 
than  once  made,  in  the  Difledtion  of  Vipers, 
that  would,  eight  and  forty  Hours  after 
both  the  Lungs,  Heart,  and  Head  were 
taken  away,  ftiew  evident  Marks  of  Life. 

•  “  v  ■  -  ■* '  '  •*  ,f  ^ f  rjr  £  • 

But  though  it  be  difficult  to  difeo- 
ver  the  Organs  of  Vitality  in  Reptiles, 
and  other  Creatures  of  flow  Motion  $  yet 
in  Animals,  where  the  Motions  are  quick¬ 
er  and  more  adtive,  this  Difcovery  be¬ 
comes  eafier;  for,  in  all  perfect  Animals, 
if  you  cut  out  the  Heart  and  refpiratory 
Organs,  the  Animal  immediately  eeafes  to 
breathe,  to  move,  and  confequently  to 
live.  The  fame  happens  if  you  ftrike  a 
fharp  Inftrument  into  the  Cerebellum,  or 
Medula  Oblongata  j  for  in  this  Cafe  the 
Animal  immediately  falls  down  divefted  of 
all  animal,  vital,  and  natural  Motion ; 
from  whence  I  infer,  that,  in  order,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Principles  of  Vitality,  abfolutely 
free,  in  a  humane  Body,  it  is  neceflary  to 
preferve  the  principal,  vital.  Organs  clear 
of  Obftrudtions. 

Now 
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Now  there  is  fuch  a  Harmony,  Con- 
fent,  and  Agreement  between  the  princi¬ 
pal,  vital  Organs,  that  is,  between  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  the  Heart  and  of  the  Cerebellum, 
which  are  Vital,  in  the  higheft  Senfe  of 
the  Words ;  that  if  an  Obftrudtion  or  Op- 
preffion,  at  any  Time,  happens,  from  any 
Caufe,  to  the  one,  the  other  is  always  af¬ 
fected  with  the  Change,  and  exerts  a  Force 
and  Motion  fuperior  to  what  is  Natural, 
in  order  to  remove  the  Impediment,  re- 
folve  the  Obftruction,  and  give  a  freedom 
to  the  opprefs’d  Organ. 

I  n  all  Cafes,  therefore,  where  the  Heart 
lowers  its  Motions,  and  the  Blood  is  driven 
into  the  Lungs  and  Aorta,  with  a  leflfer  Im- 
pulfe,  that  is,  in  a  Fit  of  Fainting  or  a 
Syncope,  if  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum,  at 
fuch  Times,  did  not  exert  an  extraordinary 
Motion  of  Syftole  andDiaftole,  andimme^ 
diately  detach  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  anis 
mal  Fluids  to  the  Heart's  Affrftance  ;  the 
Patient  would  affuredly  fufter  a  fudden,  fa¬ 
tal  Stroke,  under  every  fainting  Fit.  But  a, 
new  Supply  of  animal  Fluids  in  that  very 
Inftant,  coming  to  its  Affiftance,  reftore§ 
the  contractile  Powers  of  the  Heart,  invi¬ 
gorates  its  Motions,  and  confequently  ob? 
liges  this  important  Organ  to  redouble  its 
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Beating,  whereupon  the  Patient  revives 
from  the  Oppreffion.  > 

This  peculiar  Harmony ,  Confent , 
and  Agreement  between  the  Motions  of 
the  Cerebellum  and  of  the  Heart , 
arife  from  a  necelfary  Meehan ifm  in 
their  Nerves  and  Fibres,  fo  exquifitely 
adapted,  by  the  Benevolence  of  Nature,  as  to 
anfwer  each  others  Neceffities,  in  all  Cafes, 
and  at  all  Times,  where  either  is  op- 
prefs’d,  fo  that  the  Oppreffion  be  not  a- 
bove  the  Bearance  of  Nature :  Nor  is  this 
Confent  only  carried  on  between  the  Or¬ 
gans.  of  the  Brain,  of  the  Cerebellum, 
and  of  the  Heart ;  but  the  Stomach  alfo 
feems  evidently  to  partake  of  the  Mer- 
chanifm,  that  neceffarily  exifts  between 
thefe  important  Organs ;  becaufe  in  all 
great  Concuffions  of  the  Brain,  the  Sto¬ 
mach  gives  allured  Marks  of  its  Affection, 
by  its  frequent  Heavings  and  Vomitings : 
Nay,  all  the  inferior  Organs  confpire  to 
fupport  this  Agreement,  by  railing  or  fa¬ 
lling  of  their  Motions,  according  as  the 
Aftion  of  thofe  principal,  vital,  Organs  is 
intended  or  remitted. 

Now  this  furprizing  Piece  of  Mechan- 
ifm,  is  more  immediately  fupported  from 
feveral  Slips  and  Branches  of  the  6th  and 
8  th  Pairs  of  Nerves,  that  are  difpos’d  of 

from 
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from  the  Brain  to  the  Heart,  and  from 
the  Brain  and  Heart  to  the  Stomach; 
whereby  each  particular  Organ  is  oblig’d, 
by  a  mechanical  Neceffity,  upon  the  Failure 
of  Motion  in  any  one,  to  redouble  its  Vi¬ 
gour  and  Adtion,  not  only  for  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  the  ©pprefs’d  Organ,  but  for  the 
Support  of  the  whole  Fabrick,  and  all  its 
feveral  Parts. 

T  o  conclude ;  the  more  adtive  the  in¬ 
ternal  Motions  are,  in  any  Clafs  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  the  more  brifk  are  their  Senfations, 
and  confequently  the  more  vigorous  their  . 
Organs  of  Life  :  And  it  is  evident  that, 
thofe  Animals,  that  have  the  greateft 
Quantity  of  Blood,  generally  have  their 
Organs  of  Life  in  the  greateft  Perfection  • 
and  which  fooneft  expire,  under  any  im¬ 
minent  Stroke  or  PrefTure,  that  may,  im¬ 
mediately,  intercept  the  Commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  principal,  vital  Organs,  that  is 
between  the  Brain  and  Heart. 
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CHAP.  II. 

-  I  ’  '|t  I 

Of  fudden  Death  confider  d  in  it 
felf  and  as  it  is  diflinguifti d 
from  all  other  Difeafes>  in  which 
People  are  faid  to  die  fuddenly ; 
and  of  the  Parts  principally  af- 
feSled  in  Cafe  of  fudden  Death . 

W  1  ■  -  •  v 

TH  U  S  far  of  the  Principles  of 
Vitality,  and  the  Harmony,  Confent, 
and  Agreement  eftablifhed  between  the 
Actions  of  the  principal,  vital  Organs:  I 
fhall  now  proceed  to  ftate  the  true  No¬ 
tion  of  Death,  when  it  is  fudden,  and 
confider  the  Import  of  the  Words  fudden 
Death,  as  they  are  contradiftinguifh’d  from 
an  Apoplexy,  and  all  other  Difeafes  in 
which  People  are  faid  to  die  fuddenly  ; 
for  if  an  acute  Apoplexy  feize  the  Brain, 
and  the  Patient  quits  the  Stage  of  Life 
in  twenty  four  Hours  :  In  this  Cafe,  the 
Patient  cannot  fo  properly  be  faid,  to  be' 
ftruck  with  fudden  Death,  as  to  die  of  an  * 
Apoplexy ;  for  if  the  vital  Organs,  that 
is,  the  Inftruments  that  ferve  Refpiration, 
and  the  Motion  of  the  Pulfe,  give  the 
leaft  Token  of  Motion,  it's  a  certain 
Indication,  that  the  Heart  moves,  that  Life 

exifls, 
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exifts,  and  confequently  that  the  Death 
is  not  fudden. 

Indeed,  it  muft  be  confefs’d,  that, 
in  a  general  Senfe  of  the  Words,  all 
Deaths,  that  follow  upon  the  moft  chro¬ 
nicle  Difeafes,  may  be  faid  to  be  lud- 
den,  'becaufe  there  is  only  one  Point  of 
Time,  in  which  the  Motions  and  Senfa- 
tions  of  the  animal,  and  vital  Organs 
are  fuddenly  Extindt,  that  is,  in  Con- 
fumptions,  Dropfies,  and  all  other  Difea¬ 
fes,  that  terminate  in  Death ;  there  is  but 
one  Point  of  Time  neceflary  to  make  the  ' 
Change,  from  the  abfolute  Exiftence  of 
Life,  to  the  abfolute  Exiftence  of  Death. 

t  i  i 

But,  what  I  would  be  fuppos’d  to 
mean,  in  this  Place,  by  fudden  Deaths, 
is,  an  immediate,  fudden  Ceflation  of 
Motion  in  all  the  animal ,  vital ,  and 
natural  Organs,  that  is,  an  immediate 
fudden  Extinction  of  Life,  in  a  Perfon, 
under  a  tolerable  ftate  of  Health,  in  the 
fhorteft  Period  of  Time;  and,  that  is, 
to  exprefs  my  felf  in  Terms  as  little  am¬ 
biguous  as  poffible,  when  the  Patient  is 
well,  and  expires  in  the  Compafs  of  a 
few  Minutes  :  And  this  Change  we  call 
fudden  Death,  in  the  higheft  Senfe  of  the 
Words;  though  an  extremely  acute  Apo¬ 
plexy,  or  violent  Syncope,  in  which  the 

E  Pa- 
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Patient  fuddenly  expires,  or  furvives  the 
fatal  Stroke,  not  above  five  or  fix  Hours, 
may,  with  fome  Limitation,  be  call’d  a  hid¬ 
den  Death.  - 

The  Parts  principally  and  more 
mediately  affeCted,  in  order  to  infer  the 
fatal  Stroke,  are  the  Organs  of  the  Heart, 
of  the  Cerebellum,  and  of  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  together  with  their  Action : 
Thefeare  all  the  Organs  that,  in  the  animal 
Conftitution,  infer  an  immediate  Vitality; 
and  upon  the  Rupture,  Difciflion,  or 
abfolute  ObftruCtion  of  whofe  Fibres,  there 
naturally  enfues  an  Extinction  of  Vitali¬ 
ty,  that  is,  an  abfolute,  immediate,  Ex¬ 
tinction  of  Life ;  and  that  is  an  abfolute, 
immediate,  Ceffation  of  Motion,  in  all  the 
animal,  vital,  and  natural  Organs,  which, 
in  a  more  appropriate  Senfeof  the  Words, 
we  call  fudden  Death. 

.These  are  the  three  chief  Springs, 
upon  whofe  Freedom  Life  is  fafe.  The 
Lungs  I  do  not  look  upon  to  be  vital  in  the 
higheft  Senfe  of  the  Words,  I  only  efteem 
of  them  as  the  Conveyers  of  a  vital  In¬ 
fluential  Fluid  or  Air  ;  whereby  the  feveral 
vital  Organs  of  the  ariJmal  Machine  are  kept 
a  going,  and  confequently  Life  continued 
to  the  feveral  Parts:  and,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  Life  can  be 

fafe, 
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fafe,  or  how  the  animal  or  vital  Organs 
can  maintain  their  Motions  without  the 
vital  Effects  of  this  enlivening  Fluid  the 
Air,  convey'd  by  the  Lungs. 

H  o  w  e  v  e  R,  the  Heart,  undoubtedly, 
is  the  firft  and  principal  Spring  of  all  Motion, 
whether  vital  or  animal ;  and  deals  out 
the  Crirtifon  Stream,  that  goes  to  the 
Head,  where, ,  having  fupply’d  the  Brain, 
Cerebellum,  and  Medulla  Oblongata,  with 
a  fine  animal  Fluid,  fitting  to  nourilh  their 
Fibres,  it  is  again,  by  the  Veins  re-convey’d 
to  the  Heart.  And  this  is  the  noble 
Courfe,  that  Nature  makes  in  animal 
Bodies,  whofe  Periods  fometimes  exceed 
an  hundred  Years  without  the  leaft  Stop 
or  Lett :  And  whofe  furprizing  Ef¬ 
fects  infinitely  difcover  the  Wifdom  and 
Contrivance  of  the  divine  Architect,  that 
of  fuch  perilhable  Materials,  could  build 
up  a  Machine,  that  would  endure  for  ever, 
were  but  the  external  Elements  exadtlyfuit- 
ed  to  the  Motions,  Temper,  and  Difpofi- 
tion  of  its  Organs. 
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CHAP.  III. 

'  ,  }  .  ’*,*,.  --  C  »> 

Of  fudden  Deaths ,  wz7/&  <2//  their 
Symptoms ,  Caufes ,  and  Concomi¬ 
tants  ,  that  arife ,  i#  Conjli- 
tution  of  animal  Bodies ,  /rozzz  the 
principal ,  vital  Organs  elevated-, 
in '  their  Motions ,  above  the  Ba¬ 
lance  of  Nature ;  zV,  /w/z 
abfolute  Convulfion  affeEling  the 
Motion  of  the  Heart ,  of  the  Ce¬ 
rebellum,  and  of  the  Medulla 
Oblongata ,  with  a  fatal  Obflruc- 
tion  in  the  leajl  Moment  of 
‘Time. 

FEW  Deaths  are  fo  fudden,  but  that 
fome  Forebodings  give  Warning  of 
their  Coming ;  nor  is  it  poffible,  that  the 
Caufes  can  approach  fo  near  to  the  Cit- 
tadel  of  Life,  that  is,  the  Heart,  but  that 
they  muft  raife  fome  Marks,  Charadters, 
and  Tokens,  that  if  carefully  attended  to, 
will  difcover  the  Appearance  of  the  Ene- 
my. 

However, 
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H  owever,  I  muft  confefs,  that  it 
requires  a  very  nice  and  critical  Judg¬ 
ment  to  determine  the  Symptoms,  that 
abfolutely  prefage  fudden  Death,  from  ei¬ 
ther  an  over-elevated,  or  depreffed  State 
of  the  vital  Organs.  It  will,  I  think,  be 
a  fufficient  Indication,  if  the  Characters 
forebode  abfolute  Danger ;  and  Perfons 
have  been  known  to  die  fuddenly,  that 
were  fubjeCt  to  fuch  Symptoms  fometime 
before  the  fatal  Stroke. 

Those  Perfons,  above  all  others,  are 
in  danger  of  fudden  Deaths,  that  are  of 
an  unwieldy,  corpulent  Body;  that  have 
fhort  Necks,  ftrait  Chefts,  and  are  jftib- 
jedt  to  hitch  in  their  Breathing;  great, 
large  Heads,  with  a  very  fanguine  or 
pale  Countenance,  if  they  indulge  in  a 
luxurious  Manner  of  Living,  feldom  efcape 
a  fudden,  fatal  Stroke. 

I  obferv’d,  in  my  Treatife  of  Con- 
fumptions,  that  there  was  a  certain  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Motion  imprefs’d,  by  Nature,  upon 
the  Solids  and  Fluids  of  a  humane  Bo¬ 
dy,  abfolutely  neceflary  to  preferve  us  in 
Health;  that  is  to  keep  the  Conftitution 
perfectly  clear  of  all  ObftruCtions.  That 
whenever  thefe  Motions  fwerve  from  the 
Standard  of  Nature,  and  are  either  higher 

or 
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or  lower,  fwifter  or  flower,  than  their 
natural  State  requires  they  fhould  be, 
there  will  neceffarily  be  a  Difeafe;  that 
this  Difeafe,  under  thefe  Deviations,  will 
be  different  in  Proportion  to  the  Greats 
nefs  of  the  Elevation  or  Depreffion  of 
the  Solids  and  Fluids:  That  there  are 
certain  Extremes,  under  both  States,  that 
Nature  cannot  bear ;  and  whenever  the 
Motions  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids  touch 
upon  either  of  thefe  Extremes,  they 
break  the  vital  Chords,  and  confequently 
occafion  a  fudden  Death. 

'  •  0 •  ^  \  i"  '  \  <•  H 
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1  t  neceffarily  follows,  therefore,  that 
whenever  this  extreme  Elevation  or  De¬ 
preffion  happens  on  a  hidden,  without 
iwiftly  running  through  the  feveral  Stages 
neceffary  to  conftitute  an  acute  Difeafe ; 
or  without  flowly  paffing  through  the 
feveral  Degrees,  neceffary  to  conftitute 
that  of  a  chronick  Nature,  there  will, 
according  to  the  Reafon  of  Things,  enfue 
a  hidden  Death,  in  which  Cafe  the  Ele¬ 
vation  or  Depreffion  puts  a  Period  to  the 
vital  Union,  in  the  fmalleft  Compafs  of 
Time. 

I  will  venture,  therefore,  to  lay  it  down, 
as  a  general  Principle,  that  the  immediate 
Caufe  of  all  hidden  Deaths,  muft  arife 
from  the  principal  vital  Organs,  hidden- 
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ly  elevated  or  deprefs’d  in  their  Motions, 
above  or  beneath  the  Balance  of  Nature, 
that  is,  from  an  abfolute  Convulfion  or 
Palfy  affecting  the  Motion  of  the  Heart, 
of  the  Cerebellum,  and  of  the  Medulla 
Oblongata  with  a  fatal  Obftrudtion,  in  the 
lead:  Moment  of  Time. 

An  d  I  look  upon  it,  to  be  abfolutely 
impoffible,  in  the  Nature  of  Things,  that 
the  fatal  Stroke  of  Death  can  feize  the 
Conftitution  upon  a  fudden  but  that  it  mud: 
arife  from  the  vital  Solids  being  affedted 
with  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  Ex¬ 
tremes  ;  and  thofe  Extremes  being  dia¬ 
metrically  oppodte,  mud:  produce  Ef¬ 
fects  equally  contrary  $  that  is,  the  Symp¬ 
toms  and  Phenomena  preceding  the  fatal 
Stroke*  mud:  be  diredtly  different  under 
an  over-contradted  or  convuls’d  State  of 
the  vital  Organs,  from  what  they  are,  in 
Cafe  the  fame  Indruments  are  over-re- 
lax’d,  or  under  a  palfical  Indifpofition  : 
But  as  I  defign  in  this  Chapter  only  to 
treat  of  fudden  Deaths,  that  arife  from 
an  abfolute  Convulfion  of  the  vital  Or¬ 
gans  ;  fo  I  (hall  go  on  to  trace  out  the 
Symptoms  and  Phenomena,  that  precede 
the  fudden,  fatal  Blow,  under  this  eleva¬ 
ted  State  of  the  vital  Motions. 
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These  ludden  Deaths,  from  this  ele¬ 
vated  State  of  the  vital  Organs,  are  moft 
liable  to  attack  Infants,  Children,  and  Peo¬ 
ple  advancing  to  Age ;  rarely  or  never,  do 
they  aflfeCt  old  People,  from  the  Imper¬ 
fection  of  their  Motions  to  bring  on  fuch 
fudden,  fatal  Caufes. 

The  Marks,  Characters,  and  Tokens, 
that  conftitute  the  preceding  Symptoms, 
and  give  warning  of  the  Approach  of 
this  fatal  Enemy,  are  a  Lividnefs  in  the 
Countenance,  an  extreme  Ihortnefs  of 
Breathing,  great  Inflammations  of  the 
Eyes,  intenfe  Heats,  and  Flufhings  of  the 
Face ;  a  great  Heat,  Weight,  and  Senfe  of 
Fulnefs  in  the  Brain.  A  Dizzinefs,  Ver- 
tigoe,  and  Scotomia.  A  beating,  throb¬ 
bing  Pain  in  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Head,  great,  acute,  and  extremely  fenfi- 
ble.  The  Pulfeis  hard,  full,  and  fome- 
times  intermittent;  the  Urine  of  a  yellow, 
bright,  and  flameous  Colour,  which  arifes 
from  the  Quantity  of  Salts  extracted  from 
the  Blood,  under  this  elevated  State  of 
the  Heart  and  Arteries  :  And  although 
thefe  Characters  do  not  always  produce 
fudden  Deaths,  but  are  known  to  attend 
'  other  Difeafes,  yet  they  always  portend 
Danger,  and,  therefore,  are  carefully  to 
be  guarded  againft. 

How- 
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H  owever,  thefe  Symptoms  are  more 
or  lefs  intenfe  in  Proportion  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood,  flung  up  into  the  Brain 
and  Organs  of  the  Senfes:  And,  then,  as 
foon  as  the  fatal  Caufes  aft,  .that  is,  as 
foon  as  the  Blood  Veflels  of  the  Brain 
burft,  or  prefs  upon  the  Cerebellum  or. 
Medulla  Oblongata,  down  falls  the  Patient 
depriv'd  of  all  fenfible  Perception  ;  upon 
which  the  animal ,  vital ,  and  natural 
Motions  are  extinft  in  the  leafl:  Moment 
of  Time  5  and  this  we  call  hidden  Death, 
from  the  Motions  of  the  vital  Organs, 
elevated  above  the  Balance  of  Nature. 

Indeed,  fometimes,  People  have  not 
the  leafl:  Forefight  or  Warning  of  the  Blow, 
but,  negotiating  in  their  Bufinefs,  or 
private  Concerns  of  Life,  are  fuddenly 
furprized  with  the  fatal  Stroke ,  and 
fall  down  dead  without  the  leafl:  Strug¬ 
gle.  This  afluredly  happens  from  a 
hidden  Jerk  of  the  vital  Solids,  or  from 
a  hidden  Breaking  of  an  Impofthume  in 
the  Organ  of  the  Heart,  of  the  Brain, 
or  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata;  and  the 
hidden  fatal  Stroke,  happening  from  thefe 
Caufes,  we  call  hidden  Death,  in  the 
higheft  Senfe  of  the  Words. 

F  In 
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In  Relation  to  the  immediate  Caufes 
of  fudden  Deaths,  adting  in  the  leaft  Mo¬ 
ment  of  Time,  we  are  to  confider,  that 
there  is  always  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Blood,  a  greater  Secretion  of  animal  Fluids, 
and  confequently  a  greater  Preffure  up¬ 
on  both  the  animal  and  vital  Organs, 
than  is  confiftent  with  the  Balance  of 
Nature,  or  that  Equilibrium  of  the  Solids 
and  Fluids  neceffary  to  conllitute  a  found 
State  of  Health.  That  this  Preffure  oc- 
cafions,  the  Organs  of  the  Heart,  of  the 
Cerebellum,  and,  of  the  Medulla  Oblon¬ 
gata,  together  with  their  Arteries,  to  adt 
with  a  more  forcible  Impulfe,  in  every 
Syftole  and  Diaftole';  that  is,  the  Machi- 
nu\x  of  their  Fibres  adt  upon  each  other 
with  very  great  Violence,  in  every  Con- 
tradlion  or  Diftradtion  they  fuffer,  for 
maintaining  the  Motion  of  the  animal  and 
vital  Fluids,  which  occafion  the  Convulfion ; 
and  if  any  of  thefe  extremely  fine  Chords, 
or  Veffels  of  the  Brain,  or  Cerebellum, 
happen  to  ftart  or  break  under  fuch  great 
Emotions,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  from 
the  exquifite  Finenefs  of  their  Make  and 
Texture,  then  the  Brain  is  immediately 
overflowed  or  delug'd  with  Blood ;  upon 
which  the  vital  Motions  a jre  extindt  in 
the  leaft  Moment  of  Time. 


The  fame  violent  Caufes  adting,  in 
Jie  fame  violent  Manner,  may  occasion  a 
Rupture  either  in  the  Veffels  of  the  Heart 
it  felf,  or  of  thofe  leading  thereto ;  in  which 
Cafe  the  Motion  of  this  important  Organ 
is  fuddenly  fuffocated,  and  Death  brought 
on  in  the  leaft  Inftant  of  Time.  Or  if 
any  of  the  inner  Coats  of  the  larger  Veins 
or  Arteries  happen  to  burft  or  form  a 
Varix,  or  Aneurifm;  the  Event  of  thefe 
Effedts  feldom  fails,  at  one  Time  or  o- 
ther,  to  be  fuddenly  fatal ;  and  thefe,  I 
think,  are  generally  the  immediate  Caufes 
of  fudden  Deaths,  when  they  arife  from 
this  elevated  State  of  the  yital  Organs. 

The  Matter,  that  lays  the  foregoing 
Preffure  of  a  greater  Quantity  of  Blood 
upon  the  principal,  vital  Organs,  and 
adts  as  the  proximate  Caufe,  in  difpo- 
fing  them  to  this  fudden,  fatal  Cataftrophe, 
is  a  gluttonous  Charge  of  thofe  Meats  and 
Drinks,  we  take  for  the  Support  of  Life. 
A  Diet  continu’d  upon  high  -feafon’d 
Meats,  poignant  Sauces,  and  Plenty  of 
rich  Wines,  in  Time,  heighten  the  Con- 
tradtions  of  the  vital  Organs,  inflame  the 
Blood,  fire  the  Paflions,  and  render  the 
Nerves  extremely  elaftick  And  when  the 
Nerves  of  the  vital  Organs  are  wound 
up  to  the  highefl:  Stretch,  they  can  bear  5 
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then  the  leaft  higher  Impulfe,  from  either 
a  hidden  Change  of  the  Air,  or  fetting  in 
to  a  thorough  Debauch,  may  crack  thofe 
noble  Springs  of  Life,  extremely  difcon- 
cert  their  Adtion,  and  put  an  everlafting 
Stop  to  all  their  Motions. 

The  Matter,  that  adts  as  the  remote 
Caufe,  in  putting  the  foregoing  proximate 
and  immediate  Caufes  in  Motion,  and  in 
enabling  them  to  produce  fuch  immediate, 
fatal  Effedts,  is  the  Air.  Of  this  Element 
I  fhall  fay  little  more,  but,  that  whatlo- 
ever  makes  a  fudden  Change  in  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  principal,  vital  Organs,  muft 
neceftarilyeffedt  a  hidden  Alteration  in  the 
Adtion  of  the  vital  Faculties;  and  as  the 
Atmofphere  fuddenly  changing  from  an 
extremely  cold,  to  an  extremely  hot,  or 
from  an  extremely  dry,  to  an  extremely 
moift  Intemperature,  muft  produce  a  hid¬ 
den  Alteration  in  the  Motions  of  the 
Solids  and  Fluids :  So  thefe  hidden  Al¬ 
terations,  thus  fuddenly  coming  on,  muft 
necefiarily  effedl  a  hidden  Proftration  of 
the  Strength,  a  hidden  Ceftation  of  the 
animal  Faculties,  a  hidden  Extindtion  of 
the  vital  Principle,  and  confequently  a 
hidden  Death  *. 

*  Vid.  Introduction. 

‘  ‘  The 
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The  Paffion,  moft  incident,  to  en¬ 
danger  fudden  Deaths,  from  this  eleva¬ 
ted  State  of  the  vital  Solids,  is  exceffive 
Joy.  In  this  Cafe,  where  the  fine  Fila¬ 
ments  of  the  Brain  are  wound  up  into 
an  exceeding  great  Springynefs  or  Ela- 
fticity,  from  the  Appearance  of  fome  im¬ 
mediate  Good,  prefently  to  be  enjoy’d, 
the  Heart  beats  with  a  greater  Impulfe, 
the  Blood  boils,  and  the  Spirits  rarifie 
fometimes  to  fuch  an  extraordinary,  im- 
menfe  Degree,  that  the  tender  Veffels  of 
the  Brain  ftart;  upon  which  the  Sinufes 
are  delug’d,  the  Cerebellum  comprefs’d, 
and  an  univerfal  Stop  put  to  all  the  vital 
Springs  of  Nature. 

O  f  the  Force  of  this  Pafiion,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  fudden  Deaths,  Riverius  relates  a 
very  remarkable  Story.  It  is  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Fate  of  a  fine,  young  Lady  in 
France ,  who,  being  contracted  to  a  young 
Gentleman  of  very  promifing  Parts,  and, 
on  the  Day  of  Marriage,  receiving  the 
Pen  from  the  Notary,  to  fubfcribe  her 
Part  of  the  Marriage  Contract ;  before  fhe 
had  finifh’d  half  her  Name,  fell  down 
depriv’d  of  all  animal,  vital,  and  natu¬ 
ral  Motion  j  and  expir’d  without  the  leaf! 
Struggle  :  And  this  furprizing  fudden 
Change,  happen’d  in  the  midfl:  of  her 
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Friends  and  Relations,  who  were  affem- 
bled  to  fee  the  Solemnity  of  the  Mar¬ 
riage,  and  partake  of  an  Entertainment 
provided  on  that  Occafion. 

I  t  is  very  remarkable,  that  this  young 
Lady  was  very  fubjeft  to  frequent  Syn¬ 
copes  ;  and  would  fwoon  away  upon  the 
llighteft  Commotion,  or  any  fudden  Sur¬ 
prize,  that  rais’d  or  deprefs’d  her  Paf-. 
fions :  And  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  this  immediate,  and  fudden  Extinc¬ 
tion  of  Life,  arofe  from  the  Vehemency 
of  her  Paffion  of  Joy,  for  the  happy 
Change  fhe  was  about  to  make,  which 
drove  the  Blood  and  animal  Fluids  like 
a  Torrent  upon  both  the  Heart  and  Ce¬ 
rebellum,  in  the  fame  Inftant  of  Time  ; 
whereby  the  vital,  as  well  as  the  animal 
Powers  were  extindl,  as  foon  as  the  fa¬ 
tal  Caufes  began  to  adt,  that  is,  as  foon 
as  the  Fibres  of  the  Heart  and  Cerebel¬ 
lum  were  obftrudted  in  their  Motion ; 
which  was,  as  foon  as  the  Paffion  did 
extraordinarily  exert  it  felf  upon  the 
Solids  and  Fluids  of  the  foregoing  Or-. 

.  gans. 

M  ■  '  1  -  "  I  ‘  *  j  •  *  | 

But  this,  I  maft  obferve,  that  be¬ 
fore  there  can  be  fuch  an  extraordinary, 
fudden  Commotion  in  the  Blood  and  ani¬ 
mal  Juices,  from  either  the  Air,  our  Diet, 

ox 
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or  the  Paffions  5  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
Action  of  moft  of  the  principal  Springs, 
that  hold  us  in  Life,  be  greatly  weaken¬ 
ed  and  impaired  ;  upon  which  the  leaft 
higher  Impulfe,  breaks  the  tender  Fila¬ 
ments  of  the  Brain,  compreffes  the  Cere¬ 
bellum  and  Medulla  Oblongata,  where¬ 
upon  the  Nerves,  going  to  the  Heart, 
are  totally  obftrudted  -y  and  thus  is  a  fa¬ 
tal  Stop  put  to  the  Motions  of  all  the 
vital  Organs,  in  all  Cafes,  where  the 
vital,  nervofe  Solids  are,  extremely,  eleva¬ 
ted  or  contracted  above  their  natural 
Standard. 


C  H  A  R 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  fudden  Deaths ,  with  all  their 
Symptoms ,  Caufes ,  Phenome¬ 
na,  that  arife ,  m  ?/><?  Confutation 
of  animal  Bodies ,  ykwz  the  princi¬ 
pal,  vital  Organs  deprefsd,  in 
their  Motions ,  beneath  the  Balance 
of  Nature  ;  that  is,  from  an  ab- 
folute  Palfy  affeSling  the  Organs 
of  the  Heart,  of  the  Cerebel¬ 
lum,  and  of  the  Medulla  Ob¬ 
longata,  with  a  fatal  ObJlruSli- 
on ,  in  the  leaf  Moment  of  ‘Time. 

~  v  3  V 

IT  is  impoffible,  in  the  Nature  of 
Things,  that  a  fudden  Death  can  af- 
fed  the  Conftitution  of  animal  Bodies, 
but,  that  it  mnft  arife  from  either  an 
ablolute  Convulfion,  or  an  abfolute  Pal¬ 
fy  5  and,  as  in  the  former  Chapter,  I 
treated  of  fudden  Deaths,  with  alb  their 
Concomitants,  that  arife  from  an  abfolute 
Convulfion  affeding  the  Organs  of  Life  •, 
fo,  in  this,  I  ihall  proceed  upon  the  fame 
Principles  to  difcover  the  Caufes,  that 
may  affed  the  foregoing  Inftruments  with 
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an  abfolute  Palfy,  that  is,  that  ftrike 
the  feveral  Motions  of  the  animal  OEco- 
nomy,  with  a  univerfal,  fudden,  Stop  in 
the  leaft  Moment  of  Time. 

The  firft  Symptoms,  that  prefage  hid¬ 
den  Death  about  to  happen,  from  this  de~ 
prefs’d  State  of  the  vital  Solids,  are 
a  univerfal  Plethora  or  Fulnefs  of  the 
Habit  join’d  with  Phlegm:  In  this  Cafe 
the  Countenance  appears  pale,  ghaftly, 
and  the  Conftitution  bloated.  To  thefe 
Symptoms  fucceed  great  and  fudden  Pains 
of  the  Head;  a  Noife  or  unufual Sound  in 
the  Ears.  Sleeps  longer  and  deeper  than 
ufual.  A  hidden  inftantaneous  Lofs  of 
Memory,  of  Speech,  and  of  the  Faculty 
of  Hearing.  A  frequent  Vertigoe  fome- 
times  is  the  only  Symptom  that  gives 
Warning  of  the  Coming  on  of  the  fatal 
Stroke. 

If  the  foregoing  Symptoms  happen  to 
be  fucceeded  with  fhort  Breathings,  fre~ 
quent  Syncopes,  and  Fits  of  Fainting,  then 
it  is  well,  if  the  Patient  efcape  with  the 
Stroke  of  a  Lethargy,  or  flight  Fit  of  an 
Apoplexy  :  But  if,  under  thefe  Circum- 
ftances,  he  is  negligent  of  his  Condition, 
and  fuffers  the  Caufes  to  gain  Ground 
upon  his  Conftitution,  then,  towards  the 
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Spring,  or  Fall;  or  any  confiderable  Changes 
of  the  Weather,  especially  thofe  repleat 
with  Moifture,  the  Caufes  aft  with  great¬ 
er  Vigour,  or  a  ftronger  Impulfe,  the 
Veffels  of  the  Brain  Hart  or  burft;  upon 
which  the  Blood  immediately  preffes  in¬ 
to  the  Sinufes  of  the  Brain,  comprefles 
the  Cerebellum  and  Medulla  Oblongata, 
obftrufts  the  Motion  of  the  Nerves  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Heart,  and  Organs  ferving  Refpi- 
ration ;  and  at  once  intercepts,  as  well  the 
vital ,  as  the  Motion  of  the  animal.  Or¬ 
gans  ;  whereupon  the  Patient,  immediate¬ 
ly,  falls  down  diverted  of  all  Life,  and 
the  Operation  of  all  the  noble  Faculties. 


Thus  far  of  the  preceding  Symp¬ 
toms,  that  ufher  in  fudden  Death,  un¬ 
der  this  deprefs’d  State  of  the  vital  Or¬ 
gans;  I  (hall  now  go  on  to  explain  the 
Caufes,  as  well  immediate,  as  thofe  more 
remote,  that  may  occafion  fudden  Death, 
in  the  higheft  Senfe  of  the  Words,  that 
is,  that  may  put  a  Stop  to  the  vital  Mo¬ 
tions,  in  the  leaft  Moment  of  Time.  In 
this  Proceeding,  I  fhall  firft  confider  the 
Caufes,  that  aft  upon  the  Organs  of  the 
Senfes,  in  order  to  produce  the  preceding 
Symptoms,  and  thofe  that  give  Warn¬ 
ing  of  the  Approach  of  the  fatal  Stroke ; 
after  that,  I  fhall  enlarge  upon  the  Cau¬ 
fes 
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fes, ,  that  immediately  ad:  upon  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  the  Heart,  of  the  Cerebellum, 
and  of  the  Medula  Oblongata,  in  order 
to  put  an  immediate  Stop  to  the  Motions 
of  the  vital  Solids. 

.  '  ,  * 

The  Caufes  of  the  Symptoms,  that 
precede  fudden  Death,  and  give  Warn¬ 
ing  of  the  fatal  Stroke,  arife  from  the 
fame  Caufes,  that  infer  fudden  Death, 
ading  with  a  lower  Degree  of  Impulfe; 
for  in  this  Cafe  the  Arterial,  Venal,  and 
Nervofe  Solids  relax;  but  not  fo  much  as 
to  be  immediately,  preternaturally,  fatal ; 
for  their  Relaxation  does  not,  immediately, 
penetrate  the  Cerebellum,  or  diffolve  the 
Vinculum  or  Medium  between  Life  and 
Death  ;  that  is,  the  Chords  of  the  princi¬ 
pal,  vital  Organs,  that  hold  us  in  Life, 
are  not  fo  immediately  broken,  but,  that, 
they  have  Time  to  excite  thofe  Symp¬ 
toms,  that  give  Warning  of  the  Approach 
of  this  fatal  Change. 

Now,  if  it  fo  happen,  that  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Veins,  Nerves,  and  Arteries, 
are,  from  any  Caufes  deprefs’d,  it  ne- 
ceffarily  follows,  that  the  Juices  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  greater  Vifcidity  or  Thicknefs, 
whereby  they  will  be  incapable  of  paffing, 
or  fecreting  through  the  fine  Veffels  of 
*he  Brain.  This  Vifcidity  of  the  Blood 
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obftrudting  in  the  Brain,  and  preffing  up¬ 
on  the  fenfible  Organs,  generally  intro¬ 
duces  thofe  firft  Symptoms ,  that  pave 
the  Way  to  this  fatal  Stroke  ;  for  the 
Brain  being  opprefs’d  with  Phlegm,  fe- 
parated  from  this  vifcid  State  of  the  Blood, 
under  this  deprefs’d  State  of  the  vital 
Solids,  is  the  Caufe  why  the  Organs  of  the 
Senfes,  are  affedted,  whereby  a  Change  is 
introduc’d  in  the  Adtion  of  Senfation  •>  and 
hence  arife  that  Stammering  or  Faultering 
of  the  Speech,  that  fudden  Failure  of  See¬ 
ing,  and  thofe  tingling  Sounds  in  the 
Ears,  with  a  Palenefs,  or  Wannefs  of  the 
Complexion.  . 

T  o  this  deprefs’d  State  of  the  Solids 
and  Fluids,  we  may  alfo  reduce  thofe  po- 
lipofe  Concretions,  fo  often  found  in  the 
Brain,  in  the  Lungs,  but  efpecially  in  the 
Heart  and  great  Velfels  leading  thereto: 
And  when  the  Caufes  are  thus  laid  in 
Train,  the  lead:  Changes,  in  the  Air,  or 
our  Diet,  may  effedt  a  Rupture  in  the 
VefTels  of  the  Brain ;  upon  which  there 
follows  an  immediate  Ceflation  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  in  all  the  animal,  vital  and  natural 
Organs,  and  confequently  an  abfolute,  fud¬ 
den  Stop  in  the  Adtion  of  all  the  animal, 
vital,  and  natural  Faculties,  which,  in  an 
appropriated  Senfe  of  the  Words,  we  call 
fudden  Death. 
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I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  Propofition,  moft  certainly 
true,  that,  in  order  to  extinguifh  Life,  it 
is  neceflary  to  extinguifh  the  Motions,  in  the 
Fibres  of  both  the  Heart,  of  the  Cerebel¬ 
lum,  and  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  that  is 
their  Capacity  to  move;  for  if  a  Capaci¬ 
ty  of  Motion  continues,  then,  upon  the 
Obftrudtion  of  either  the  Heart  or  Cere¬ 
bellum,  the  Fibres  of  the  unobftrudted 
Organ  will  necelfarily  exert  its  mechani¬ 
cal  Powers,  and  oblige  the  obftrudted  Or¬ 
gan  into  Motion  again;  upon  which  the 
Patient  will  revive  from  the  Fit  of  a 
Syncope  or  Apoplexy,  as  either  the  Organs 
of  the  Heart  or  of  the  Brain  were  the  Parts 
principally  affedted ,  in  producing  the 
Stroke. 

And  this  is  the  Reafon,  why,  in  di¬ 
vers  Cafes,  we  often  perceive  the  Brain 
like  an  Oven  with  Heat,  while  all  the 
extreme  Parts  that  depend  upon  the 
Heart’s  Motion  are  ready  to  freeze 
with  Cold.  This  affuredly  arifes  from 
an  exceffive  Motion  in  the  Fibres  of  the 
Brain,  in  order  to  difengage  the  Obftruc- 
.  tions  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Veffels  that 
minifter  to  the  exterior  Organs :  But 
whenever  any  Caufes  adt  on  the  Bodyfo, 
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that  the  Fibres  of  the  Cerebellum,  and 
the  Fibres  of  the  Heart  difcontinue  their 
Motions  in  the  fame  Inftant  of  Time,  and 
are  incapable  of  lending  their  Affiftance 
to  each  other,  in  this  Cafe,  their  Mo¬ 
tions  are  extindl  in  a  Moment  of  Time, 
and  Life  ceafes  in  a  few  Minutes. 

I T  is  obfervable  that,  few  die  fudden- 
ly  under  this  deprefs’d  State  of  the  vital 
Solids,  but  what  are  above  Fifty,  and, 
who  during  their  younger  Years  of  Life, 
were  exceffively  indulging  in  their  Diet 
and  Manner  of  Living :  And  I  look  upon 
it  as  impoffible  to  affeft  the  Body  with  fud- 
den  Death,  unlefs  the  Organs  of  the  Heart 
and  Arteries  impair  in  their  Motions, 
whereupon  this  vifcid  State  of  the  Blood  is 
accumulated  upon  the  Habit :  And  from 
this  Origin  arife  thofe  polipofe  Concretions 
generated  in  the  largeft:  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries  neareft  the  Heart,  and  which  fomer 
times  are  found  form’d  in  the  Bafis 
of  this  important  Organ,  and  which  block 
up  the  Paffages  leading  to  and  from  the 
Lungs,  to  and  from  the  Brain,  and  to  and 
from  the  principal  Organs  of  the  Body. 
This  is  a  conftant  Caufe  of  fudden  Death, 
and,  experimentally,  found  to  be  fo  upon 
divers  DilTedtions. 

Besides^ 
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Besides,  fudden  Deaths  may  arife 
from  accidental  Caufes,  as  a  Compreffion 
of  the  Cerebellum,  and  Medulla  Oblon¬ 
gata,  but  this  feldom  happens,  unlefs  a 
Stroke,  Blow,  or  Fall,  infer  an  Intropref- 
fure  of  the  Scull,  on  the  Back-part  of 
the  Head;  for  all  leffer  Preffures  on  the 
Sides,  or  Fore-part,  may  caufe  great  Dis¬ 
orders  in  the  Brain,  and,  thereby,  likely 
enough,  excite  a  Delirium,  Lethargy,  or 
Palfy ;  but  fudden  Death  is  not  fo  eafily 
effected ;  nor  can  we  of  our  own  Selves, 
immediately,  put  a  Period  to  this  misera¬ 
ble  Life,  as  appears  from  the  fruitlefs  At¬ 
tempts  of  thofe,  that  have  endeavour'd, 
with  all  their  Might,  to  make  away  with 
themfelves. 

I  t  appears,  therefore,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  kill  a  Man  ;  or  for  a  Man 
to  kill  himfelf  on  a  fudden.  In  poifon- 
ing  Animals  with  Opium ,  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  adjuft  the  Dofe  :  For  if  the 
Dofe  be  too  large,  the  Stomach,  in  ma¬ 
ny  Cafes,  will  rejedt  it  by  Vomit.  I  try’d 
this  Experiment  three  Several  Times  un- 
fuccefsfully  upon  a  Dog,  my  felf,  but  in 
the  fourth,  by  the  Affiftance  of  good 
Management,  it  did  the  Work,  and  he 
died  greatly  convuls’d:  Upon  difiedting 
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the  Brain,  we  perceived,  that  feveral  of 
the  great  Veffels  were  broke,  and  the  reft 
greatly  inflam’d,  upon  which  the  Blood 
overflow’d  the  Sinufes  of  this  important 
Organ. 

...  *  •  ,  f  • »  *  j  .  *  0  .  '  .  »  ' 
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I  n  extraordinary  Concuffions  of  the 
Brain,  from  a  Blow,  Fall,  or  Contufion, 
unlefs  you  wound  the  Cerebellum  or  Me¬ 
dulla  Oblongata,  the  Effects  are  not  im¬ 
mediately  mortal  :  And  it  is  with  great 
Difficulty  you  can  affed  the  Cerebellum, 
or  Medulla  Oblongata,  becaufe  the  Mo¬ 
tions  that  come  to  thefe  Organs,  will  firft 
affed  the  more  pulpofe  Parts  of  the  Brain, 
which  are  fofter,  and  more  yielding  to 
the  Impreffions  of  the  Caufes  5  and  which 
would  fooner,  according  to  the  Nature  of 
Things,  excite  an  Apoplexy  or  fome  Ce- 
phalick  Difeafe,  than  fudden  Death.  But 
in  extraordinary  Motions  or  Rarefadions 
of  the  Blood  in  the  Brain,  from  plenti¬ 
fully  drinking  of  hot,  fiery,  fpirituous  Li¬ 
quors,  it  often  happens,  that  the  Motions 
of  the  Cerebellum,  and  Medulla  Oblon¬ 
gata,  are  opprefs’d  to  that  Degree,  as  to 
intercept  the  Motion  of  the  animal  Fluids 
from  going  to  the  Heart,  whereby  an 
entire,  fudden  Stop  is  put  to  the  Motions 
of  the  animal  Machine, 
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I  have  obferv’d,  in  the  Introduction, 
that  more  dy’d  in  the  Years  30,  and 
31,  than  in  the  like  Period  any  Time 
v  heretofore  3  and  if  this  be  a  FaCt  pub- 
lickly  attefted;  then  a  proper  Enquiry 
will  arife,  viz.  To  what  Caufe  is  it  moft 
likely,  that  fuch  a  Change  is  owing. 

That  the  Elements  of  our  Confti- 
tutions  are  the  fame  now,  that  they 
were  twenty  Years  ago,  is  fcarce  to  be 
queftioned,  nor  is  it  poffible  that  we 
can  have  made  fuch  confiderable  Ad¬ 
vances  in  our  Luxury,  as  to  occafion 
fuch  frequent,  fudden  Shocks  to  Nature  : 
Our  Diet  doubtlefs,  affords  the  Matter 
of  the  ObflruCtions,  but  then  the  Quef- 
tion  recurs,  viz.  What  puts  that  Mat¬ 
ter  in  Motion,  and  enables  it  to  aCt 
with  fuch  a  fatal  Impulfe  ?  and  this 
we  can  afcribe  to  nothing  fo  properly  as 
the  Air. 

$  '  .  / 

\  . 

W  e  have  been  told  of  late  Years,  of 
noxious  Corpufcles,  Animalculss,  and  in¬ 
fectious  Miafmata  floating  in  the  Air  5  and 
which  are  fruitful,  in  producing  Alterations 
and  Changes  in  the  human  Body  3  but 
I  very  much  queftion,  whether  the  Air 
is  capable  of  affecting  the  Conflkution 
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fb,  as  to  precipitate  him  with  a  fudderi 
Death,  but  from  a  fudden  extraordinary 
Rarefaction  or  Condenfation  of  its  Spring,  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  to  make  a  confiderable, 
fudden  Change  in  the  Motions  of  the  vital 
Organs;  and  as  the  Air  in  1730  was  generally 
moift,  hazy  and  fubjeCt  to  thick,  dam¬ 
py  Fogs;  and  therefore  fitteft  to  produce 
either  a  fatal  Apoplexy  or  a  fudden 
Death,  •  from  an  absolute  Palfy  fuddenly 
afFeCting  the  Motions  of  the  animal  and 
vital  Organs;  fo  the  Air  in  1731,  was 
extremely  dry,  fultry,  and  confequently 
its  Spring  gteatly  elaftick :  This  could 
not  happen ;  but  that  a  Principle  in  the 
Corpufcles  of  the  Air,  muft  be  introduc’d 
diametrically  oppofite  to  what  it  was  du¬ 
ring  the  Courfe  of  the  former  Seafon  : 
And  which  would  neceffarily  have  a 
great  Influence  over  all  thofe  Bodies, 
that .  were  of  a  biliofe  Conftitution,  or 
whofe  Syft.em  of  vital  Solids  were  alrea¬ 
dy  wound  up  to  the  higheft  Degree  of 
Elafticity  they  were  capable  of:  In  this 
Cafe  the  leaft  higher  Impulfe  would  o- 
ver  -  contract  thofe  noble  Springs  of  Life 
difconcert  their  Faculties,  and,  by  an  abfo- 
lute  fudden,  Convulfion,  put  a  fatal  Stop 
to  ail  their  Motions* 

HIPPO* 
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*  HIPPOCRATES ,  in  both  his 
Books  of  Epidemicks,  and  Aphorifms  of¬ 
ten  inculcates  that  a  moift  Southerly 
Wind,  abounding  with  much  Rain,  is  pro¬ 
ductive  df  Palfies,  Apoplexies,  and  fudden 
Deaths;  but  thefe  Effects  it  could  not 
produce  unlefs  there  had  been  a  Difpo- 
iition  in  the  Habit  favouring  thofe  Afr 
fedtions:  This  Difpofition  of  the  Habit  is 
an  AffeCtion  of  the  Brain,  whereby  its 
Glands  are  difpos'd  to  relax  and  fecrete 
a  grofs,  vifcid  Phlegrp,  which,  obftruc- 
ing,  in  the  Fibres  of  the  Cerebellum 
and  Medulla  Oblongata,  totally  difables 
the  animal  Fluids  from  being  convey’d 
to  the  Heart,  upon  which  the  Animal 
falls  on  a  fudden,  diverted  of  all  animal 
and  vital  Motion. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  Chapter 
of  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  fudden  Deaths, 
arifing  from  this  deprefs’d  State  of  the 
vital  Solids,  by  fubjoining  the  Cafe  of  * 
the  Dutchefs  of  Brunfwick ,  who  lately 
died  fuddenly  at  Paris  in  prance . 

This  Lady's  Death  moft  certainly 
was  fudden,  in  the  higheft  Senfe  of  thefe 

*  Hipp.  Lib.  I.  Sedb,  VII.  de  Morb.  vu!? 
Aphor,  13.  16,  17. 
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Words;  for  fhe  perceived  her  felf  in  a 
tolerable  State  of  Health,  the  Moment 
before  fhe  expir'd;  and  was  well,  alive 
and  dead,  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an 
Hour. 

Upon  Difledtion,  it  appeared,  that 
the  Caufe  of  this  extraordinary  and 
fudden  Change,  was  owing  to  an  Im— 
pofthume,  that  had  formed  it  felf,  in  the 
Membrane  of  the  right  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart,  which  fuddenly  breaking,  diverted 
the  natural  Courfe  of  the  Blood,  from  the 
Pneumatic  Artery,  which  neceffarily  occa- 
fioned  a  formal  Interruption  of  the  Cir¬ 
culation  ,  a  fudden  Proftrati6n  of  the 
Strength,  and  confequently  a  fudden,  uni- 
verfal  Stop  of  the  vital  Principle  :  For 
the  Impofthume,  upon  breaking,  form’d 
a  very  large  Sinus,  that  penetrated  in¬ 
to  the  Pericardium ,  into  which  all  the 
Blood  flow’d,  that  fhould  have  difcharg’d 
into  the  Pulmonic  Artery  ;  nor  was  it 
poffible,  in  all  appearance,  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  fatal  Blow,  in  Cafe  the  true 
Caufe  had  been  difcover’d  ;  becaufe  the 
Rupture  was  inevitable,  at  one  Time  or 
other,  if  the  fame  Caufes  had  exifted: 
All  that  could  have  been  done,  in  this 
Cafe,  for  the  Prefer vation  of  this  Lady, 

.  ~  7  . '  ..  muft 
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muft  have  been  by  lowering  the  Force 
and  Motion  of  the  Blood,  and  endea¬ 
vouring,  by  that  Means,  to  prevent  the 
Rupture  of  the  Impofthume;  and  the  on¬ 
ly  Means  that  could  have  effected  this* 
muft  have  been  a  fpare  Diet,  and  to  have 
kept  the  Ps'dions  (.~!m 
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’  CHAP.  V, 

a  >  1  ^  l  ;  V,*~ 

Of  Relieving  the  preceding  Symp¬ 
tom i,  that  threaten  fuddenDeathsy 
from  the  Motion j  op  the  vital 
Organs  deprefsd  beneath  the 

Balance  of  Nature . 

/ 

THUS  far  we  have  examin’d  into 
the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  fudden 
Deaths  5  and  the  Reafon  why  fuch  Num¬ 
bers  dy’d  fuddenly  in  the  Year  173a, 
and  173 1;  we  have  alfo  taken  Notice 
that  fudden  Deaths  were  moft  properly 
divided  into  two  Kinds,  viz.  Thofe  that 
arife  from  a  Depreffion  or  abfolute  Pal¬ 
ly,  and  thofe  that  arife  from  an  Ele¬ 
vation  or  abfolute  Convulfion  of  the  vital 
Organs.  I  obferv’d  alfo  upon  that  Divi- 
fion,  that  it  was  juft,  and  agreeable  to 
the  Laws  of  Nature ;  and  impoffible  to 
conceive  any  Idea  of  a  fudden  Death ;  but 
what  muft,  immediately,  arife  from  either 
the  one  or  other  of  thefe  Extremes ,  the 
Achme  of  which  affedts  the  vital  Organs 
with  an  inftantaneous,  fatal  Stroke. 

.  I  shall  now  proceed  upon  the  fame 
Principles  to  difcover  the  curative  Indicati¬ 
ons 
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ons  mod  proper  to  ftave  off  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Symptoms,  and  prevent  the  fatal 
Stroke  from  taking  Effect ;  for  there  is 
a  neceffary  Agreement  and  Connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  Principles  of  the  Caufes,  and 
the  Principles  of  Practice.  And  this 
Connexion  conlifts  in  a  perfect  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Rules  of  Pra&ice,  drawn 
from  the  Principles  of  the  Caufes  5  for 
if  the  Laws  of  Pradiice  have  not  a  per¬ 
fect  Dependence  upon  the  Principles 
of  the  *  Caufes,  its  impoflible  the  Phyfi- 
cian  can  ever  have  any  certain  Grounds 
to  go  upon;  as  X  have  abundantly  dis¬ 
cover’d  in  the  Preface  to  this  Treatife, 
and  could  go  on  to  confirm  with  di¬ 
vers  Reafonings,  and  Experiments;  but 
that  the  Brevity,  I  have  fet  my  felf, 
will  not  permit  me  to  run  farther  Divi- 
fions  upon  this  Subject. 

However,  it  is,  doubtlefs,  a  very 
great  Pleafure  for  the  Phyfician  to  re¬ 
fled:,  that  Nature  is  always  helping  on 
his  Side,  that  is,  the  Mechanifm  of  the 
Conftitution  is  fo  exaftly  fuited  to  the 
Intentions  of  Nature,  that  fhe  is  always 
attempting  to  recover  the  feveral  Organs 
from  their  PrefTure,  by  railing  or  falling 
their  feveral  Motions,  as  far  as  is  in  her 
,  1  Power, 
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Power,  according  as  the  Exlgence  °f  ^ 
Cafe  requires. 

And  as  thefe  fudden  Deaths,  that  a- 
rife  from  a  Relaxation,  Obftrudtion,  or 
abfoiute  Palfy  of  the  vital  Organs,  were 
generally  Epidemical  in  the  Year  173°* 
becaufe  the  Weather,  during  that  Com- 
pafs  of  Time,  was  extremely  hazy,  a- 
bounding  with  Moifture,  and  therefore 
propereft  to  relax  the  vital  Solids :  So  I 
fhall  go  on  in  the  fir  ft  Place ,  to  lay 
down  the  curative  Indications  moft  pro¬ 
per  to  relieve  the  preceding  Symptoms, 
that  arife  from  this  deprefs’d  State  of  the 
vital  Organs. 

I  n  the  firft  Place,  therefore,  when 
Perfons  of  a  grofs  Habit,  perceive  a  fud¬ 
den,  dull  and  heavy  Pain  of  the  Head,  a 
Faultering  of  the  Speech,  and  a  Ver- 
tigoe  or  Dizzinefs,  attended  with  a  great 
Shortnefs  of  Breathing,  they  may  be  af- 
fured  that  thefe  Symptoms  are  Indica¬ 
tions  of  a  Load  and  Preffure  upon  the 
animal  or  vital  Organs,  or  perhaps  both  ; 
in  this  Cafe,  and  under  this  deprefs’d 
State  of  the  vital  Organs,  let  Blood  be 
but  fparingly  drawn  ;  and  I  fhould  judge 
§x  taken  from  the  jugular  Vein  fufficient 
for  the  firft  Time. 

If 

c_.  -  - 


If,  from  the  PrelTure  of  the  Symp¬ 
toms,  there  feems  a  Necefiity  to  make 
farther  Difcharges  of  this  Fluid,  which 
is  difcover’dby  a  Shortnefs  of  the  Breath, 
then  let  Gupping-Glafles  be  apply’d  to 
the  Neck  and  Parts  adjacent,  with 
large  and  deep  Scarifications.  This  fel- 
dom  fails  to  enlarge  the  Breath,  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  Pains  of  the  Head,  by  taking 
off  from  the  Load  and  Fulnefs  of  the 
Veffels. 

But  if  the  Preffure  ftill  continues, 
which  feldom  happens  after  thefe  Means 
have  been  purfu’d,  then  let  a  large  and 
fharp  ftimulating  Blifter  be  apply’d  to 
the  Back-part  of  the  Head,  which  affured- 
ly  reflores  the  over  lax  Fibres  of  both 
the  animal  and  .  vital  Organs,  whereby 
they  ad:  with  greater  Steadinefs,  in  re- 
folving  the  Phlegm  and  other  Juices, 
that,  generally,  conftitute  the  Load  and 
Fulnefs,  under  this  deprefs’d  State  of  the 
animal  and  vital  Motions. 

Thus  far  having  proceeded,  in  our 
topical  Applications,  we  muff,  in  the  next 
Place,  go  on  to  confider,  what  farther 
Means  may  be  proper  to  fecure  the  Con- 
ftitution  of  the  Patient  againft  the  At- 
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tacks  of  the  fatal  Blow ,  and  I  know  no¬ 
thing  preferable  to  gentle  Vomits,  which 
are  of  Angular  Service,  if  adminifter’d  un¬ 
der  proper  Management. 

N  »  K-  i  '  v* 

These  Remedies,  do  not  only  adt 
as  an  Evacuant,  but  they  reftore  the 
over-lax  Machinulae,  contradb  the  impair’d 
Springs  of  the  weaken’d  Fibres,  and  re¬ 
pair  the  Breaches  made  in  both  the  animal 
and  vital  Organs. 

O  f  Vomits,  under  this  diftrefs’d  State 
of  the  animal  and  vital  Organs,  I  fhould 
prefer  the  Ipocacuhanna,  becaufe  it  is  the 
gentleft  in  Operation  ;  for,  in  this  Cafe, 
great  Care  muft  be  taken,  leaft,  by  a 
Rupture  in  the  vital  Veffels,  we  do  hot 
haften  on  that  fatal  Period,  we  are,  by 
thefe  Means  labouring  to  prevent :  And, 
therefore,  if  any  Contra-indications  arife, 
that  may  difcover  Vomits  improper  to 
be  given,  we  muft,  then,  attempt  the 
Benefits  of  what  we  expected  from  their 
Operation,  from  the  Adminiftration  of 
the  warmer  Purges. 

5  Tindh  Sacr.  Elix.  Salut.  7  5if£>.  Syr. 
de  Spin.  Cervin,  5vi.  Sal.  Vol.  Ol.  Spt. 
Lay  end.  C.  7gtt:.xxx.  f.  Hauft.  debito  Tem¬ 
pore,  Sumend.  &  rept  30  quoque  Die. 
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T  h  e  Debitum  Tempus,  or  due  Time 
of  adminiftering  Remedies,  in  all  Cepha- 
lick  ,or  Nervofe  Difeafes,  where  the 
Symptoms  arife,  that  threaten  fudden 
Death,  is  the  prefent.  In  thefe  Cafes 
we  muft  not  wait  till  the  Morning,  if 
call’d  in  the  Evening,  before  we  advife 
to  bleed  or  purge,  becaufe  that  Time  is 
the  moft  feafonable  for  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  thefe  Remedies ;  but  we  muft 
infill  upon  the  prefent  Opportunity,  as 
the  only  proper  Seafon,  where  fuch  im¬ 
minent  Danger  arifes  from  Delay. 

After  a  fufficient  Difcharge  of  the 
Load,  that  preffes  upon  the  animal  and 
vital  Organs,  it  will  be  highly  proper 
to  adminifter  fuch  Remedies  as  have  a 
Power  to  facilitate  the  Blood’s  Motion, 

*  break  the  Coheftons  of  vifcid  Juices,  and 
render  the  Circulation  open,  free,  and 
regular.  Thofe  Medicines,  therefore,  will 
be  moft  proper  to  help  thefe  Letts  and 
/Impediments,  that  have  both  a  great 
Weight,  and  contain  fomething  in  their 
'  Nature  of  a  reftridtive  Quality,  that 
is,  that  both  may  fufe  the  Blood,  and 
ftrengthen  the  VefTels  at  the  fame  Time; 
of  all  which,  I  know  nothing  preferable 
to  the  following. 

I  2 
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ft  Conferv.  Anthos  %i.  Flaved.  Aurant, 
Sft.  Pulv.  Viperar.  3vi.  Chalyb.  Simpli- 
citer  pptt.  5ii.  Sal.  Vol.  Corn.  Cervi 
Spec.  Diamb.  fine  od.  a  3h  Syr.  Carioph. 
q.  f.  f.  EleCt.  de  quo  fumat  Quant. 
Nuc.  Mofchat.  fingulo  Mane  hora  4t. 
Pomerid.  &  Hora  Som.  cum  Cochlear.  4tr 

ft  Win.  Chalyb.  Aa.  Menth.  ana.  §iiii. 
Aq.  Theriacal.  §ii.  Syr.  Croc.  3vi.  f.  Julap. 
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When  the  Danger  is  removed,  which 
is  known  by  the  Abatement  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Symptoms,  then,  to  confirm  the 
Patient  in  a  found  State  of  Health,  it 
will  be  highly  necefiary  that  he  lower 
his  Diet,  intend  his  Exercife,  and  mo¬ 
derate  his  Pafiions,  which  will  be  an  ef¬ 
fectual  Means,  to  ftave  off  the  Return  of 
thofe  Symptoms,  that  feldom  appear  the 
feeond  Time,  but,  that  they  give  the  Con¬ 
di  itution  a  terrible  Shock. 

These  Strokes,  that  are  fo  fuddenly 
fatal,  as  to  give  no  Warning  of  their 
Coming,  are  abfolutely  without  Relief ; 
but,  even  here,  thefe  might  be  pre¬ 
vented,  would  the  Patient,  but,  in  Time, 
lower  his  Diet,  corredt  his  Pafiions,  and 

,  '  ,  put 
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put  a  Curb  upon  his  vitious  Appetites  5 
for  it  is  fcarce  poffible  that  any  Perfon 
can  die  fuddenly,  that  has  not  either  a 
very  weakly  Conftitution  of  the  vital 
Organs  5  or  is  not  extremely  indulging  in 
his  Diet  or  Manner  of  Living,  whereby 
the  vital  Springs  are  greatly  impair'd* 
and  ready  to  ftart  from  the  leaft  Impref- 
fions  of  the  Air,  our  Diet,  or  any  other  of 
the  Nonnaturals,  efpecially  if  a  Perfon 
often  Indulges  to  Excefs,  when  he  is 
pretty  well  advanced  in  Years.  However 
our  Bufinefs  is  to  learn,  from  the  fad  Ex¬ 
amples  of  other  People,  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  of  our  own  Fate. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Relieving  the  preceding  Symp¬ 
toms^  that  threaten  fudden  Death> 
from  the  Motio?is  of  the  vital 
Organs  elevated  above  the  Ba¬ 
lance  of  Nature . 

HAYING  examin’d  into  the  cura¬ 
tive  Indications  moft  proper  to 
relieve  the  preceding  Symptoms ,  that 
threaten  fudden  Deaths,  from  a  deprefs’d 
State  of  the  vital  Organs;  and  which 
were  generally  epidemical  in  the  Year 
1730,  from  the  moift,  hazy  Weather, 
that  moft  commonly  affedted  the  Seafons, 
during  that  Period  of  Time ;  I  fhall  now 
proceed,  upon  the  fame  Principles,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  Rules  of  Practice  moft  proper 
to  'relieve  the  opprefs’d  Motions,  under 
an  elevated  State  of  the  vital  Organs, 
that  is,  when  they  are  in  great  Danger 
oTfuffering  a  fudden,  fatal  Stroke,  from 
an  abfolute  Convulfion ;  and  under  which 
State,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  great 

Num- 
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Numbers  expir’d,  fuddenly,  in  the  Year 
1731,  from  an  univerfal  great  Drought, 
that  affedted,  the  Air  and  Atmofphere, 
during  that  Period  of  Time. 

Those  Affedtions,  that  ftand  in  di- 
redt  Oppofition  to  each  other,  as  to  their 
Caufes,  moft  certainly  require  a  different, 
if  not  a  diredt,  contrary  Method  of  Cure; 
and  under  thefe  Circumftances  the  pro- 
pereft  Method,  to  prevent  fudden  Deaths 
from  taking  EfFedt,  is  immediately  to  fub- 
ftradt  from  the  Caufe  that  threaten 
Danger;  and  as  the  Caufe  that  portend 
Danger,  is  generally  a  Plethora  of  Blood, 
exifling  in  the  Veffels;  fo  I  hold  it  high¬ 
ly  necefiary,  that  fixteen  Ounces  of  this 
Fluid  be  immediately  extradled  from  the 
Jugular  Vein  ;  and,  if  in  the  Compafs  of 
five  Hours,  the  Symptoms  do  not  abate,  let 
Bleeding  be  repeated,  and  the  fame  Quantity 
taken  away  the  fecond  Time.  This  is  the 
only  Means  necefiary  to  abate  the  Symptoms 
of  Fulnefs,  arifing  from  an  Abundance 
of  Blood,  preffing  upon  the  Fibres  of  the 
Brain  and  Cerebellum  ;  and  thereby  in¬ 
tercepting  the  Commerce  between  the 
Head  and  Heart;  for  this  Difcharge  of 
Blood  will  be  a  Means  to  keep  open  the 
F a.fs,  and  enable  the  vital  Organs  to  car- 
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ty  on  the  Commerce,  which  .is  abfolute- 
ly  neceflary  to  fupport  us  in  Life. 

If,  in  four  Hours  Time  after  Bleed¬ 
ing,  the  Patient  has  not  a  Stool,  then  let 
the  following  Glifter  be  injected ;  for 
fcarce  any  purging  Medicine  will  ope¬ 
rate,  under  this  elevated  State  of  the 
Solids ,  till  you  fouple  the  Inteftines, 
relax  their  Fibres,  and  foften  the  Ex¬ 
crements  by  a  lenitive  Glifter. 

Ifc  Decodi  Com.  P.  Enemat.  Eledt. 
Lenitiv.  Sift.  Mel.  Violar  Ol.  Lin.  Com. 
a  Siii.  Sal.  Gem.  3iii.  f.  Enema  ftatim 
Injiciendum.  ’■ 

The  next  Morning,  let  him  take  the 
following  purging  Draught. 

i 

]£  Decodt.  Sen.  Siij  Syr.  de  Spin.Cervin. 
Elix.  Salut.  a  Sft.  f.  Hauft.  Mane  fumendus 
&  rept.  pro  Re  nata. 

These  are  the  moft  proper  Methods 
to  empty  the  Veffels,  take  off  from  the 
Load  and  Preffure  of  both  the  animal  and 
vital  Organs ;  and  to  facilitate  the  Blood's 
Circulation  :  And,  if  uoon  thefe  Admi- 
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niflrations,  he  find  himfelf  reviv’d,  his 
Senfes  more  lively,  agile,  and  quick,  in 
their  Operations,  it  is  a  fure  Indi¬ 
cation,  that  a  great  Part,  of  the  Load 
and  Preffure  is  remov’d  ;  upon  which , 
it  will  be  highly  proper  to  advife  the 
following,  both  to  flrengthen  the  Brain, 
reftore  the  Nerves ,  and  give  a  freer 
Circulation  to  the  Blood  and  animal 
Fluids. 

1  * 

Ifc  Conferv.  Rolar.  Conferv.  Anthos  an. 
3vi.  Pulv.  de  Guttet.  3iii-  Cinnab.  nativ. 
3ii.  Spec.  Diamb.  fine.  od.  3b  cum  q.  f. 
Syr.  Carioph.  f.  Eleft.  de  quo  fumat  Quant. 
Nuc.  Mofchat.  Major,  fingulo  Mane 
Hora  4ta  Pomerid.  &  Hora  Somni,  fu- 
perbib.  %iiii  fequent. 

•  i  •  t  '  /  ,  • ;  ‘  *  .  I  / 

Ifc  Sem.  Peon,  excort.  3iii.  Sem.  4tr, 
frigid,  major,  an.  3ii.  Amigd.  dulc. 
excort.  N°  xx.  Contund.  in  Mort.  mar- 
mor.  fenfim  affund.  Aq.  Hord.  ibift. 
col.  cui  adde  Aq.  Peon.  C.  Siiii.  Spir. 
Nitr.  dulc.  3i.  §acchar.  alb.  3iii.  f.  E- 
mulfio. 

*  ',1 .  ,  *■  .  1  1  •  > 

,  4  f,  "  '  ' 

Or  in  Cafe  the  Patient  be  of  a  full 
Habit,  and  greatly  abounding  with  a  fizy 
Blood  y  then,  after  Bleeding,  I  fhould 
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prefer  tlje  following  Methods,  and  Ad- 
miniftrations  to  all  others. 

...  \  ' 

Calomeh  Gr.  xii.  Conferv.  Rofar; 
q.  f.  f.  Bol.  lingula  Node,  ad  tres  Vices, 
fumendus. 

Fol.  Senn.  3iift  Rhei  incif.  3ft  Rad. 
Glycir.  3i.  Coq^  in  Aqua  font.  5vi.  ad 
Jiii.  Col.  cui  adde  Syrup,  de  Spin.  Cer- 
vin.  3vi  f.  Hauftus  mane  fumend.  cum 

Regimine. 

/ 

A  s  to  the  Application  of  Blilters, 
I  fhould  not  indeed  approve  of  their 
Ufe,  under  this  over-contradted  State  of 
the  vital  Solids,  were  it  not,  that  they 
mightily  affift,  in  refolving  all  Obllrudli- 
ons,  whether  they  arife  from  an  o- 
Ver-contra6ted,  or  an  over-relax’d  State 
of  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  $ 
nor  ate  they  lefs  ferviceable  in  affifting 
to  fufe ,  and  thin  the  animal  Juices, 
by  drawing  off  a  Quantity  of  the  fizy 
Humours. 

I  f,  with  the  Ufe  of  the  foregoing 
Medicines,  the  animal  and  vital  Facul¬ 
ties  recover  their  former  Vigour,  I  Ihould 
then  think  it  highly  neceffary,  in  order 

to 
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to  further  thefe  favourable  Difpofitions, 
that  the  Patient  drink  the  Bath- Wa¬ 
ters,  efpecially  if  no  Inflammation  remains 
upon  any  of  the  fuperior  Organs.  By 
fuperior  Organs,  in  this  Place,  I  would 
be  underftood  to  mean  the  Brain,  Heart, 
Lungs,  and  Stomach.  And  this  Courfe 
ended,  let  him  have  a  Couple  of  Iffues 
made  in  his  Neck,  one,  on  each  fide 
the  Spine.  And  thole  Indications,  I  have 
here  laid  down,  in  this,  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Chapters,  I  look  upon,  as  the 
properefl;  Means  to  Have  off  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Symptoms ,  that  threaten  hid¬ 
den  Deaths,  or  portend  fudden  Danger, 
either  from  an  Elevation  or  Depref- 
fion,  in  the  Motions  of  the  vital  Or¬ 
gans,  above  or  beneath  the  Balance  of 
Nature. 

I  n  fome  particular  Cafes,  where  the 
Shock  is  fo  hidden,  as  not  v  to  giVe 
Time  to  try  the  Efficacy  of  Remedies, 
I  fhould  immediately  attempt  to  open 
the  Jugular  Artery,  which  though  lodg'd 
very  deep,  yet  certainly  may  be  attempted 
with  Succefs',  i^  done  by  a  Skil¬ 
ful  Anatomift.  The  Advantage,  I  would 
propofe  from  this  Operation,  is,  that 
the  Reyulfion  will  be  fo  fuddenly  made, 
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as  to  prcvefit  the  fatal  Stroke  from  tak¬ 
ing  Effedt  ;  if  it  does  not  arife  from  a 
Rupture  of  the  vital  VefTels,  or  Veffels 
conftituting  the  vital  Organs,  in  which 
Cafe  it  is  always  abfolutely  irretrieva¬ 
ble. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Of  the  Government  of  the  Paffions , 
in  order  to  Jlave  off  the  preced¬ 
ing  Symptoms ,  that  threaten 
fudden  Deaths  from  either  an 
Elevation  or  Depreffion  of  the. 
vital  Motions ,  above  or  beneath 
the  Balance  of  Nature . 

TH  E  R  E  are  not  any  of  the  Paffions 
or  exorbitant  Defires  of  the  Soul, 
that  have  occafion’d  more  fudden  Deaths, 
than  the  Extremes  of  Joy  and  Grief. 
Thefe  two  Paffions  generally  arife  from 
the  Effects  of  our  Ambition,  and  are 
fure  Attendants  of  our  SuccefTes  or  Dif- 
appointments  in  Life.  When  we  en- 
terprize  any  bold  Attempt,  and  fucceed 
in  our  ambitious  Views  •,  this  Succefs 
moft  commonly  gives  us  Joy  in  Ex-  N 
tremes :  But  if  our  Expectations  run 
high,  and  we  perceive  ourfelves  baulk’d 
in  the  Purfuit,  then  the  Difappointment 
affeCts  the  Vigour  of  the  Mind,  and  fills 
our  Thoughts  with  fad,  and  melancholy 
Reflections. 


It 
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I  t  is  the  Duty,  therefore,  of  a  brave 
Man,  that  would  purfue  folid  Happinefs/ 
and  avoid  the  Evils  and  Miferies  of  Life,  in 
the  firft  Place,  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  Knowledge  of  himfelf,  and  the 
Make  of  his  Conftitution  $  and  be  able  to 
balance  the  Mind ,  and  keep  the  Paf- 
ftons  fteady,  as  well  in  the  moft  trying 
Circumftances  of  Life,  as  when  his  Af¬ 
fairs  run  in  a  more  profperous  Chan¬ 
nel. 

A  great,  a  generous,  and  a  gal¬ 
lant  Man,  bears  up  in  the  World  like  a 
Ship  in  the  Sea  well  ballafted,  that  will 
ride  out  the  moft  violent  Storms  of  Wind 
or  Weather :  So  let  the  Billows  rage,  the 
Sea  roar,  and  the  Madnefs  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  combine  againft  him,  yet  he  will  ftand 
his  Ground  in  fpite  of  Fortune ,  and  bear 
up  his  Virtue,  in  Oppofition  to  the  moft 
fhocking  Ills  of  Life. 

I  have  often  made  it  a  Queftion 
with  my  felf,  which  was  the  moft  eli¬ 
gible  State  of- Life,  and  how  might  a 
Man  enjoy  the  greateft  Happinefs,  that 
his  Nature  is  capable  of,  and  reap  the 
bleffed*  Fruits  of  all  his  Labour.  To 
this  or  the  like  Queftions  it  might 

he 
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be  anfwer’d  in  the  General;  that  to  be 
perfectly  content,  is  the  mod  fupreme 
State  of  Happinefs,  and  the  Ne  plus  ultra 
of  all  our  Felicity.  But  then  this  Quef- 
tion  recurs,  viz.  What  are  the  moil  ra¬ 
tional  Enjoyments  that  conftitute  this 
perfect  State  of  Tranquility,  or  as  per* 
fed  a  State,  as  is  confiftent  with  our 
imperfed  Natures,  and  the  frail  Tem¬ 
pers  of  our  Minds:  And  this  I  take  to 
confift  in  a  Steadinefs  of  Soul,  fupported 
with  a  right  Judgment  and  Undemand¬ 
ing  of  Things.  Thefe  Principles  confti¬ 
tute  true  Wifdom  5  and  true  Wifdom 
inftruds  us  how  to  govern  the  Pafilons  j 
and  bids  us  refled  on  the  Bleflings  we 
enjoy ,  without  too  anxioufly  purfuing 
thofe  out  of  our  Reach. 

There  is  no  being  content  without 
this  Refledion.  When  a  Man  is  poflefs’d 
with  Food  and  Raiment,  eats  well  and 
drinks  well  ;  and  enjoys  a  perfed  good 
State  of  Health  he  has  all  the  Reafon 
in  the  World  to  think  himfelf  happy ; 
and  if,  under  thefe  Circumftances,  he 
wants  Happinefs,  that  Want  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  arifes  from  the  Indulgence  of  fome 
criminal  Pafiion,  which  he  ought  to  do 
all  in  his  Power  to  reftrain.  What  I 
mean  here  by  Food  and  Raiment,  and 
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a  perfedt  good  State  of  Health,  is  the 
Enjoyment  of  all  the  good  Things  of  this 
Life,  in  fuch  a  Meafure,  as  is  fuitable  to 
the  Figure  he  ought  to  make  in  the 
World,  let  his  State  or  Quality  be  what 
it  will :  But  the  Misfortune  of  all  is, 
that,  moft  of  us  run  counter  to  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  and  Practice  of  this  moft  excel¬ 
lent  Virtue,  Contentment;  and  could  we 
look  into  the  whole  Round  of  Nature, 
and  take  a  View  of  the  fevered  Claffes  of 
Mortals,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft, 
from  the  richeft  to  the  pooreft ;  and 
from  the  Prince  to  the  Beggar,  we  fhould 
fcarce  find  a  Peafant,  but  he  would  be  a 
Squire;  nor  a  Squire,  but  he  would  be 
a  Knight;  nor  a  Knight,  but  he  would 
be  a  Lord ;  nor  a  Lord,  but  he  would  be 
a  Duke;  nor  a  Duke,  but  he  would  be  a 
King;  nor  a  King,  but  he  would  be  a 
God. 

» 

' 

And  this  Defire  of  Fame,  or  of  being 
greater  than  what  we  are,  is  a  Principle  fo 
univerfally  diffus’d  through  all  the  Sons  of 
Ada??2 ,  that,  I  believe,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  difeover  any  one  Individual,  that  is  not 
tin&ur’d  with  fome  Marks  of  it. 

/  r 

And  lam  confident,  that  would  moft 
of  us  fearch  into  the  Heart,  and  take  a 
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View  of  our  inward  Thoughts,  we  fhould 
there  perceive,  that  let  us  have  made  ne¬ 
ver  fo  considerable  Advances  in  Life,  from 
our  original  Littlenefs,  yet  we  Still  perceive 
an  Eagernefs  in  the  Paffions,  to  prefs 
forwards ;  and  this  Eagernefs  of  the  Paf- 
lions  to  purfue  a  Remove  above  •  what 
we  are,  arifes  from  our  Want  of  Con¬ 
tentment  in  our  prefent  Circumftances; 
tho’  perhaps  thefe  Circumftances,  but  a 
few  Years  ago,  were  a  State  to  which  our 
then  prefent  Meannels  could  fcarce  have 
afpir’d. 

I  f  we  enquire  into  the  Grounds  of  this 
Paffion  or  Defire,  of  arriving  at  the  Summit 
of  Perfection,  we  fhall  perceive  it  to  arife 
from  an  Expectation  of  fome  higher  En¬ 
joyments,  in  every  Remove,  we  make  in 
Life,  above  what  we  are  yet  pofiefs’dof; 
or  elfe  whence  this  Inftind:  of  Stretching 
our  Thought  above  all  that  is  Mortal  for 
our  Blifs  and  Happinefs  ;  as  is  the  Cafe  of 
thofe,  that,  from  the  fmalleft  Beginnings, 
come  to  be  poffefs’d  of  all  the  earthly 
Grandeur ,  this  Sublunary  World  can 
fhower  down  upon  them. 

An  Example  of  this  Unfteadinefs  of 
humane  Nature  we  have  in  the  Perfon  of 
Alexander  the  Great ,  who,  from  the  Pof- 
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feffion  of  one  fmall  Province,  arofe  to  be 
Lord  of  all  the  known  World.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  Man  of  Angular  Endowments, 
had  a  vaft  Compafs  of  Knowledge,  and 
perfectly  well  underftood  the  fecret  Springs 
upon  which  humane  Nature  is  conducted  : 
Nor  was  it  poffible,  but,  that  a  Man,  of 
his  Spirit,  Genius,  and  finifh’d  Parts,  bred 
up  under  fuch  an  accomplifh’d  Matter  as 
Arijlotle ,  would  enquire  into  the  Nature 
of  Things,  and  the  Reality  of  their  Ex- 
iftence,  and  not  fuffer  his  Underftanding 
to  be  dazzled  with  Appearances  only. 

When  this  mighty  Hero  had  once 
form’d  in  his  Mind,  that  vaft  Defign  of 
conquering  the  Perfian  Empire;  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  that  he  reflected  upon  the 
Greatnefs  of  theEnterpize,  and  the  Nume- 
roufnefs  of  the  Armies  he  was  to  encoun¬ 
ter  :  Nor  had  he  any  other  Means  to  ba¬ 
lance  thefe  Difficulties  with,  but  the  Hopes 
of  Conqueft ,  the  Courage  of  his  own 
Heart,  and  the  Order,  Difcipline,  and 
Bravery  of  thofe  Troops,  he  was  to  lead 
againft  fuch  effeminate  Numbers,  as  com¬ 
pos’d  Darius's  Army. 

The  Generality  of  the  World,  who 
only  view  the  Surface  of  Things,  look’d 
upon  the  firft  Setting  out  of  this  young 
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Hero,  as  the  Enterprize  of  either  a  Fool 
or  a  Mad-man:  But  how  was  the  gene¬ 
ral  Opinion  alter’d,  in  Relation  to  his  Con- 
dud:  and  Underftanding,  when  he  return’d 
vidorious,  and  fraught  with  the  Spoils  of 
the  Perjian  Empire  1  Short  therefore  is 
the  Tranfition  from  a  Mad-man  to  a 
Hero,  and  the  only  Medium  is  Succefs; 
which  had  the  Vidor  fail’d  of,  its  highly 
probable  all  his  Heroifm  would  have 
dwindl’d  into  a  Phrenfy  ;  and,  inftead  of  a 
Triumph,  muft  have  fubmitted,to  have  been 
dragg’d  at  the  Wheels  of  theVidor’s  Chariot. 

But  after  he  had,  by  his  Condud, 
Valour,  and  furprizing  Succefs,  advanc’d 
himfelf  to  be  Mailer  of  the  Perjian  Em¬ 
pire,  did  this  content  his  great ,  ambi¬ 
tious  Spirit  ?  Not  in  the  leaft,  for  then  he 
enlarg’d  his  Views;  and  the  Number  of 
his  Conquefts  only  whetted  his  Mind,  and 
prov’d  a  new  Spur  to  greater  Enterprizes ; 
he,  at  length,  caft  in  his  Mind  the 
Conqueft  of  the  World,  or  at  leaft  of  all 
thofe  Kingdoms,  that  would  not  pay  a 
willing  Homage  to  his  ufurp’d  Power. 
And  when  he  had  mafter’d  .the  Bulk  of 
Mankind,  enflav’d  the  moft  renowffd  Em¬ 
pires,  Kingdoms,  and  Provinces  to  hrs 
Luft,  and  could  conquer  no  longer  ;  did 
this  high,  exalted  Station  of  Life  afford 
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him  the  Bleffings  of  a  contented  Mind? 
far  from  it;  for  then  he  figh’d  and 
griev’d,  his  Slaughters  were  at  an  End, 
and  that  there  were  no  more  Worlds  within 
the  Sphere  of  his  Power  to  conquer  ;  which 
plainly  proves  that  his  Defires  of  Do¬ 
minion,  enlarg’d  with  his  Acquifitions; 
and  that  his  Third:  for  Empire,  like  that 
of  a  Dropfy,  was  infatiable. 

T  o  conclude,  That  Man  can  only  be 
faid  to  be  great  and  brave,  that  can 
conquer  the  unruly  Pafiions  of  the  Soul, 
and  fubjed  all  their  Sallies  to  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Reafon;  for  in  this  Vidory  is 
fum’d  up  all  the  Happinefs  of  Life.  Nor 
is  Ambition  properly  a  Paffion,  but  a 
Monfter  of  the  Soul,  that  extends  its  Views 
in  Proportion,  as  it  fofter’d  in  the  Heart, 
till  at  length  the  whole  World  contains 
too  little  Space  to  bound  the  Compafs  of 
its  Views;  for  the  more  we  get,  the 
more  we  want,  and  confequently  the  more 
we  crave  ;  for  of  our  V/ants,  and  of  our 
Cravings,  there  is  no  End,  if  once  we 
cherifh,  in  the  Soul,  a  Spirit  of  Ambition. 

ALEXANDER ,  after  he  had  con¬ 
quer’d  the  World,  wanted  to  be  a  God,  and 
the  fame  Spirit  of  Ambition  we  mav  ob- 
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ferve,  in  ibme  Degree,  diffus’d  through  us 
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all:  We  all  want  to  be  Efquires,  Knights, 
Lords,  Dukes,  and  Princes,  that  is  a  Re¬ 
move  above  what  we  are,  and  were  we 
once  advanc’d  to  thefe  Dignities,  wefhould 
want  to  be  above  them ;  that  is,  we  fhould 
find  in  our  felves  the  Spirit  of  Alexander. 

I  w  a  s  oblig’d  to  take  Notice  of  the 
Paffions  in  this  Light,  becaufe  I  have  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  more  fudden  Deaths  have  a- 
rifen  from  Difappointments,  and  thefe  Dif- 
appointments  grounded  upon  ambitious 
Views,  than  all  the  other  Pafiions  put 
together. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

A  Difcourfe  upoit  the  EffeSls  of 
Bleeding  in  Lethargick  and  A- 
pople&ick  Cafes ,  with  fome  Re¬ 
marks  upon  the  Cafe  of  an  il - 
lujlrious  P  erf  on  age ,  that  lately 
died  abroad  on  his  Travels .  • 

TH  E  Phyfician,  that  refolves  to 
make  the  Good  of  Mankind  his 
chief  and  principal  Care,  and  is  not  led 
by  any  mean  ,  Views,  or  narrow  felfifh 
Ends,  is  a  real  Bleffing  to  the  Place 
where  he  lives.  And  as  he  is  com- 
miffion’d  to  be  the  Guardian  of  Life, 
and  the  Reftorer  of  Health,  in  all  Cafes 
where  the  Conftitution  is  impair'd,  or 
its  Fences  broken  down,  through  the 
Violence  of  a  Difeafe ;  fo  has  he  every 
Reafon  that  can  oblige  a  worthy  Mind 
to  be  juft  to  his  Character,  and  the  Dig¬ 
nity  and  Honour  of  his  Profeflion. 

Nor  can  Heaven  and  Earth  afford 
ftronger  Motives  for  Diligence,  for  Ver- 
tue ,  and  the  other  Endowments  of  a 
generous  Mind,  than,  in  making  him 

the 
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the  Inftrument  of  fo  much  good,  in  re¬ 
lieving  the  Infirmities  and  Miferies  of 
human  Nature.  ' 

*  All  the  great  Ancients,  that  were 
remarkable  for  their  Wifdom,  and  Know¬ 
ledge  ,  look’d  upon  the  Pr^feffion  of 
Phyfick,  when  fupported  upon  honour¬ 
able  or  philofophick  Principles  ,  as  a 
Science  that  enobles  tke  Soul  with  high 
and  lofty  Sentimervis  nd  by  giving  him 
a  Superiority  of  Knowledge  -f*,  lifts  him 
up  tu  an  Equality  with  the  Gods. 

* 

Nothing,  but  the  Welfare  of  Man¬ 
kind,  in  General,  and  the  Frequency  of 
Apoplexies  of  late  Years,  could  have 
prevail’d  with  me  to  engage  upon  the 
Dilcuffion  of  this  Point,  viz.  Whether 
Bleeding  is  the  firfl,  proper,  and  moft  general 
Remedy,  that  ought  indifcriminately  to 
be  adminifter’d  in  the  Fit  of  an  Apo¬ 
plexy,  that  is,  whether  it  be  a  Reme¬ 
dy  fo  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  Exceptions  under  fome  particular 
Circumftances  5  and  what  thofe  Excep¬ 
tions  and  Circumftances  are,  in  which  if 

*  By  the  great  Ancients  here,  I  would  be  fup- 
pofed  to  mean  the  Principes  Artis  Medicine,  or 
thofe  that  were  at  the  Head  of  the  Profeffion,  in 
thefeveral  Ages  of  Antiquity. 

Medicus  enim  Philofophus  Deo  aequalis 
habetur  Lib.  de  decenti  Habitu . 

ad- 
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adminifter’d,  it  may  prove  of  dangerous 
-  Confequence. 

The  Apoplexy  on  all  Hands  is  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  a  great,  fudden,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  Difeafe,  and,  therefore,  demands 
the  fpeedy  Affiftance  of  a  Remedy,  great, 
fudden,  and  powerful  in  its  Operation, 
that  may  immediately  difcufs  the  Caufes, 
folve  the  Fit,  and  re  {tore  the  feveral  af- 
fedted  Organs  to  their  former  Health 
and  Vigour  again :  And  as  the  Caafe 
of  the  Fit,  molt  generally  arfles  from 
either  a  Redundancy  of  Blood  or  Phlegm 
obftrudting  in  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain, 
and  thereby  intercepting  the  Adtion  of 
the  animal  Faculties ;  fo  I  am  lenfible 
that  the  Remedy  firft  in  View  is  to 
draw  Blood ;  which  is  look’d  upon  as 
the  moft  fovereign  Remedy  in  all  Cafes 
of  Apoplexies ;  and  which  has  receiv’d 
fuch  a  Sandtion  from  the  Authority  of 
Hippocrates ,  Galen>  and  Celfus ,  that  it 
may  feem  too  daring  an  Enterprize  in 
me,  to  depart  from  the  Sentiments  of 
fuch  great  Authors. 

A  s  this  Point  of  Bleeding  therefore, 
is  of  the  greateft  Confequence  in  Prac¬ 
tice,  as  it  is  acknowled  by  *  one  of  the 

•  i 

*  Cel.  Lib.  3.  Chap.  27.  de  Refolutione  Nerv. 
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moft  emminent  of  the  Ancients,  either 
to  kill  or  cure ,  when  adminifter'd  in 
the  Fit  of  an  Apoplexy;  fo  it  demands 
our  deepeft  Confederation,  to  difcover  in 
what  Cafes  it  may  be  adminifter'd  with 
Safety  ;  and  when,  if  advis'd,  it  may 
turn  to  the  greateft  Detriment  of  the 
Patient. 

For  my  own  Part,  though  I  reve^ 
rence  Authority,  as  much  as  any  Per- 
fon  whatever,  when  founded  upon  Rea- 
fon,  &nd  the  Nature  of  Things ,  yet  I 
abhor  that  flavifh  Authority,  that  would 
fubjeft  the  Reafon  of  Man  to  mere* 
Aflertions,  without  the  leaft  Shadow  of 
Proof;  and  am  perfuaded  I  fhall  be  a- 
ble  to  make  it  appear  to  the  Satisfaction 
of  the  Reader,  that  Bleeding  will  as  cer¬ 
tainly  kill,  if  adminifter’d,  under  fome 
Circumftances  of  an  Apoplexy,  as  it  will 
fave,  if  advis'd  in  others. 

Authority,  I  muft  confefs,  is  a 
ftrong  Motive  to  incline  the  Will  of  thofe 
that  are  refolv’d  to  go  and  think  with  the 
Herd  of  Mankind ;  yet  it  is  the  weakeft 
Argument  in  the  World  to  convince  the 
Underftanding,  where  it  hath  no  evident 
Grounds  to  fupport  it  ;  for  Authors, 
however  venerable  for  their  Learning 
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and  great  Characters,  we  fhould  never 
look  upon  as  infalible  Guides;  but  as 
Men  form'd  of  the  fame  Materials,  led  and 
milled  by  the  fame  Paffions,  and  of  Confe- 
quence  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  Prepofeffions 
and  Failures  with  our  felves. 

I  grant,  indeed,  that  there  are 
no  univerfal  and  infallible  Rules  to  de¬ 
termine  this  Point  by,  but  what  arife 
from  the  Conllitution  of  the  Body  prior 
to  the  Invafion  of  the  Difeafe  ;  and  from 
the  Caufes  aCting  upon  the  Brain,  and 
difconcerting  the  Fibres  of  the  animal 
Organs. 

However,  I  {hall  lay  it  down  as 
a  Pofition  moft  certainly  true,  that  in 
all  Cafes  of  a  Plethora  or  Fulnefs  of 
Blood ,  that  is,  in  the  fanguine  Apo¬ 
plexy,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make 
a  large  Difcharge  by  Bleeding;  becaufe 
this  Evacuation  immediately  takes  off  from 
the  Preffure  of  the  animal  Organs,  by 
immediately  fubftraCting  from  the  Caufe. 

The  Marks,  Characters,  and  Tokens, 
that  difcover  Blood  to  abound  in  the 
Brain;  and  which  indicate  Bleeding,  in 
the  higheft  Senfe  neceffary,  are  to  be 
taken,  from  the  Rednefs  of  the  Eyes, 

from 
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from  a  bloaty  Lividnefs  in  the  Com¬ 
pletion  ;  and  from  an  apparent  Fulnefs 
of  the  Jugular  Veins. 

I  n  a  fanguine  Apoplexy,  therefore, 
thus  circumftantiated,  I  fhould  not  fear 
to  take  av/ay  fixteen  or  twenty  Ounces 
of  Blood,  for  the  firft  Time,  and  repeat 
the  fame  Quantity  after  four  or  five  Hours, 
in  Cafe  Succefs  does  not  anfwer  the  firft 
Difcharge. 

But  in  the  Phlegmatick  Apoplexy, 
where  all  the  Marks  and  Symptoms  of 
an  impoverifh’d  Blood  appear,  there  I 
fhould  chufe  to  be  more  fparing  of 
this  Fluid;  becaufe,  under  thefe  Cir- 
cumftances,  I  cannot  conceive  of  .what 
Benefit  it  can  be,  to  draw  Blood,  where 
the  Veflels  are  already  too  much  re¬ 
lax’d,  and  which  mull,  of  Confequence, 
fuffer  greater  Relaxations  from  fuch  a 
Difcharge.  However,  to  comply  with 
Cuftom,  and  as  it  is  a  Doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  helpful  or  hurtful,  I  would, 
even,  here,  advife  the  loofing  of  twelve 
Ounces  ;  but  if  farther  Difcharges  be 
judg’d  neceflary,  from  the  Patient  not 
recovering  from  the  Fit,  then  let 
Blood  be  drawn  by  Cupping-Glades  ap- 
ply’d  to  the  Neck  and  back  Part  of  the 
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Head,  with  deep  Scarifications ,  which 
greatly  relieve,  in  a  Fit  of  the  Apo¬ 
plexy,  arifing  from  this  languid  and  de- 
prefs’d  State  of  the  animal  Organs. 

Now  the  Cafe,  I  (hall  take  the  Liber¬ 
ty  to  debate  upon,  is,  whether  it  is  ad- 
vifable,  and  agreeable  to  the  Principles 
of  Practice,  to  Bleed  in  the  Fit  of  a  Le¬ 
thargy  or  Apoplexy,  arifing  from  a  Charge  ' 
of  crude,  indigeftable  Meats  taken  into  the 
Stomach,  which,  intercepting  the  Motion 
of  the  Blood  to  the  Brain,  by  neceflary 
Confequence  impair  and  leflen  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  the  Heart,  in  both  its  Syftole 
and  Diaftole. 

Every  Body  knows,  that  a  full 
Meal,  fome  Hours  after,  makes  us  fhort 
breath’d,  and  very  inclinable  to  fleep; 
and  when  the  Stomach  is  extremely  dis¬ 
tended,  by  fluffing  and  gorging  to  a  very 
high  Excefs,  it  fometimes  happens,  that 
this  Organ  bears  fo  hard  upon  the  des¬ 
cending  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  as  not  on¬ 
ly  to  impair  the  Motion  of  the  Heart, 
but  alfo  the  Adion  of  the  animal  Fa¬ 
culties  ;  and  confequently  occafions  a  Le¬ 
thargy  or  Fit  of  an  Apoplexy.  The 
Point  in  Queflion  is,  Whether  -it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  bleed  the  Patient  in  a  Cafe  thus 
circumfian dated,  and  arifing  from  fuch  a 

Caufe ; 
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Caufe;  in  my  Opinion  it  ought  by  all 
Means  to  be  avoided :  But  becaufe  Ob- 
fervations  and  Fads  make  the  ftrongeft 
Impreffion  on  the  Mind  of  the  Reader, 
I  will  give  an  Example,  by  way  of 
Proof,  of  the  fatal  Effeds  of  indifcrimi- 
nately  bleeding  without  previous  Indica¬ 
tions  of  its  Neceffity. 

A  Gentleman  on  his  Travels 
makes  a  hearty  Supper  of  cold,  crude. 
Meats,  viz.  Strawberries,  Cream  and 
Melon,  that  lie  heavy  on  the  Stomach, 
and  do  not  digeft,  upon  which  a  Com¬ 
plaint  of  Indigeftion  enfues ,  which, 
fometime  after  is  follow’d  with  a  Doz¬ 
ing,  Lethargy,  or  Apopledick  Fit.  Now 
is  it  poffible  to  relieve  the  Fit,  be¬ 
fore  this  Load  is  difcharg’d  the  Stomach? 
Is  it  poffible,  that  Bleeding  can  contri¬ 
bute,  any  Thing,  to  his  Relief,  by  mak¬ 
ing  this  Difcharge?  Nay,  is  it  not  high¬ 
ly  probable,  that  Bleeding  will  prove  a 
real  Detriment  to  the  Patient,  by  relax¬ 
ing  the  Fibres  of  the  Organs,  and  there¬ 
by  taking  off  from  the  Force  of  the  Blood 
neceffary  to  fupply  the  Stomach  with 
Strength ;  and  affift  the  important  Office 
of  Digeftion.  . 

B  u  t  it  is  ftill  worfe,  when  Bleeding 
is  judg’d  neceffary,  upon  reafonableGrounds, 

to 
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to  make  the  Difcharge  from  the  wrong 
Part,  or  from  a  Part,  that  could  leaft  of 
all  benefit  the  opprefs'd  Organs;  forfome- 
times  the  Stomach,  upon  its  Inflation, 
bearing  hard  upon  the  defcending  Trunk 
of  the  Aorta,  hinders  the  Defcent  of  Blood 
to  the  lower  Parts,  whereby  a  greater 
Charge  is  fent  up  into  the  Organs  of  the 
Brain,  upon  which  a  Sulpenfion  enfues  in 
the  Action  of  the  animal  Faculties.  In 
this  Cafe  to  open  a  Vein  in  the  Foot,  and 
repeat  that  Operation,  when  a  Difcharge 
is  immediately  wanted  from  the  Head,  and 
a  Stop  in  theMid-way  to  block  up  thePaflage, 
and  intercept  the  Revulfian,  is  fuch  a 
Mark  of  Rafhnefs,  as  could  only  arife  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  extreme  Ignorance,  or  Want 
of  Reflection  in  the  Advifer. 

But,  here,  it  may  be  enquir'd,  viz. 
What  Methods,  under  fuch  Circumftances, 
would  have  been  the  moft  likely  to  have 
fav’d  Life,  and  recover'd  the  Patient  from 
the  Fit.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  if  a  pro¬ 
per  ftimulating  Vomit  had  been  imme¬ 
diately  exhibited,  upon  the  firfL  Complaints 
of  Indigeftion,  and  Load,  its  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  indigefted  Matter  would, 
at  once,  have  been  difcharg’d;  efpecial- 
ly  if  a  warm  cordial  Purge  or  carminative 
Glifter  had  been  administer'd  at  a  proper 

Dif- 
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Diftance,  in  Cafe  the  Bowels- did  not,  in 
Time,  freely  anfwer  by  Stool.  Blifters  alfoas 
they  ftimulate  the  Solids,  and  help  forwards 
the  too  fluggifli  Secretions,  muft,  in  this 
Cafe,  have  been  of  lingular  Service.  And, 
thefe,  I  Ihould  have  thought,  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  Adminiftrations,  in  the  firft  Attack;  and 
Methods  that,  in  the  Nature  of  Things, 
muft  have  produc’d  very  happy  Effects. 

The  Time  of  Bleeding ,  where 
Bleeding  is  neceffary,  ought  generally  to 
be  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Fit,  in  the 
firft  Stroke,  as  foon  as  ever  a  Surgeon  can 
be  got  ;  for  this  Operation  ought  never 
to  be  omitted  or  ooftpon’d,  in  Cafe  Indi¬ 
cations  of  a  fanguine  Apoplexy  appear  in 
the  Habit. 

The  moft  commodious  Part  I  take 
to  be  the  Jugular  Vein,  becaufe  Blood 
extracted  from  this  Vein  makes  a  con- 
fiderable,  fudden  Difcharge  of  the  fu- 
perfluous  Blood,  that  loads  the  Brain,  op- 
preffes  the  Organs,  and  intercepts  the 
Adion  of  the  animal  Faculties,  by  which 
*  means  the  Parts  are  relieved  of  their  Pref- 
fure. 

Give  me  Leave,  here,  to  recapitulate 
as  briefly  as  I  can ,  the  Obfervat.ions  I 

have 
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have  made  upon  this  Article  of  Bleeding. 
I  hold  it  highly  neceffary  to  be  taken  a- 
way  to  the  Quantity  of.  16  or  20  Ounces 
in  the  fanguine  Apoplexy,  I  think  it  may 
fometimes  be  adminifterd  to  good  Pur- 
pofes  in  the  Phlegmatic  Apoplexy;  but 
that  Method  by  Cupping  -  Glaffes,  with 
deep  and  large  Scarifications,  in  my  Judg¬ 
ment,  appears  the  more  reafonable ;  be- 
caufe  it  does  not  fo  fuddenly  take  off  from 
the  Force  and  Motion  of  the  great  Veffels, 
which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  kept 
up,  in  order  to  force  the  ObftruCtions 
from  the  Organs  of  the  Brain,  and  Facul¬ 
ties  of  the  Senfes. 

B  0  t  I  think  it  highly  improper  when 
the  ApopleCtic  Fit  arifes  from  cold>  crude 
Meats  taken  into  the  Stomach,  and  which 
do  not  digeft  off;  in  this  Cafe  I  fhould 
greatly  prefer  a  ftimulating  Vomit  of  the 
Vin.  Benedict,  in  Quantity  properly  adapted 
to  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Difeafe,  which  im¬ 
mediately  aifcharges,  from  the  Parts  affect¬ 
ed  the  Load,  that  incumbers  the  animal 
Organs  ;  and  totally  oppreffes  the  Adtion 
of  the  animal  Faculties. 

And,  in  this  Senfe,  may  be  verified 
the  Truth  of  that  Aphorifm  of  Celfus . 
Si  omnia  Membra  vehement  er  refoluta  fan - 
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guinis  Detract io  vel  occidit  vel  liberate  that 
is,  Venefedtion  certainly  cures  in  the 
Sanguine,  if  the  Difeafe  be  not  too  violent, 
and  as  certainly  kills  if  adminifter’d  in 
the  Fit  of  an  Apoplexy  arifing  from  ei¬ 
ther  too  much  Phlegm,  or  an  Oppreffion 
of  the  Stomach.  .? 

And  as  Bleeding  is,  undoubtedly,  of 
great  Service  in  the  fanguine  Apoplexy, 
fo  doubtlefs,  Vomits  lkilfully  chofen,  are 
equally  neceffary,  efpecially,  if  the  Difeafe, 
either  happen,  in  a  phlegmatic  Conftitu- 
tion ;  or  arife  from  an  over-great  Charge 
of  indigeftible  Meats  taken  into  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  I  could  relate  feveral  Cafes  of  Cures 

i 

effected  by  this  Means  only,  or  at  leaft 
where  this  was  the  principal  Remedy. 
And  River ius,  in  the  Chapter  of  the  A- 
poplexy  and  comatofe  Affedtions,  gives 
a  remarkable  Cafe  of  a  noble  Man4  that 
was  fucceffively  refcu’d  from  three  Fits, 
in  the  Compafs  of  two  Years,  by  the 
Adminiftration  of  Vomits  only. 

T  o  conclude  :  Principles,  therefore,  are 
of  the  higheft  Confequence  in  Practice, 
becaufe  they  teach  us  to  vary  our  Admi- 
niftrations,  according  to  the  Difference 
of  Conftitution,  and  Variety  of  Caufes, 
that  occafion  the  Difeafe ;  while  practical 
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Indications,  or  Indications  grounded  upotl 
practical  Obfervations,  oblige  us  to  ufe 
the  fame  Remedies,  in  all  Cafes  where 
there  is  a  Similitude  of  Symptoms,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  Conflitution,  Caufes, 
and  their  Confequences ;  which  muft  of¬ 
ten,  in  the  Courfe  of  Pradlice,  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  very  fatal  Effefts. 
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Where  may  be  had  lately  publijtid \ 
and  written  by  the  fame  Author. 

A  New  Method  of  treating  Confump- 
tions,  wherein  all  the  Decays  inci¬ 
dent  to  humane  Bodies  are  mechanically 
accounted  for. 

To  which  are  added, 

Arguments  in  Defence  of  the  Poffibili- 
ty  of  curing  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs ;  with 
Reafons  demonstrating  that  the  irregular 
Diicharges  of  alT  the  Evacuations  in  con¬ 
sumptive  Bodies,  arife  from  the  Refiftance 
of  the  Heart  not  decaying  in  a  fimple 
Proportion  to  the  Refiftance  of  the  other 
Parts. 

2.  A  Compleat  Treatife  of  the  Gravel  and 
Stone ;  wherein  all  their  Caufes,  Symp¬ 
toms,  and  Cures,  are  mechanically  account¬ 
ed  for.  To  which  are  added,  Propofitions 
demonftrating  that  the  Stone  may  fafely 
be  diflolv’d  without  any  Detriment  to  the 
Body. 
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3.  A  New  Syftem  of  the  Spleen,  Vapours 
and  hypochondriac  Melancholy  ->  wherein  all 
the  Decays  of  the  Nerves  and  Lowneffes  of 
the  Spirits  are  mechanically  accounted f&t*. 
To 'which  is  fubjoined  a  Difcourfe  upon 
the  Nature,  Caufeand  Cure  of  Melancholy, 
‘a due fs,  and  Lunacy:  To  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed  a  philofophlcal  Effay,  concerning  the 
HpP^Qrigin  of  the  Paffions ,  the  Principles  of 
s®*  thought,  Senfation  and  Reflection,  and 
<tfee  Manner  how  thofe  noble  Endawnjents 
are  difconcerted  under  the  foregoing  Dif- 
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